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Rockford Life A Policy You Can Sell 
Pp y A $5,000 Policy In THE UNITED LIFE 
Z| ; UARY Ist, 1924 ; 
ern ae SUATE REY SAU SRY Se and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans.................++++-$1,075,968.99 : 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes........... 99,840.06 | PAYS of death from certain SPEC- 
SOT T CS Sik OEE RCC Cet eer eZ 35,000.00 ; IFIED ACCIDENTS. 
Cash in Home Office and Banks............ 10,058.71 2 $5,000, = = ms policy 
Interest Due and Accrued...............++5 20,288.42 in case of death Irom any $50 PER WEEK, direct to 
Premiums Due and Deferred..............- papery cause. the insured, in case of total 
MUP OEHES ASSCES . o:6ocie0 veces soe shoe ceeaes - en $10,000, or DOUBLE tne disability as a result of ac- 
$1,310,940.87 face of the policy, in case of cidental injury, for a period 
Less Non-Admitted Assets............++0005 32,109.61 deathfromany ACCIDENT. not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
$1.278.831.26 after that $25 PER WEEK 
$1,278,831. $15,000, or THREE TIMES throughout the period of 
LIABILITIES the face of the policy incase disability. 
Legal Reserve for Protection of Policyholders $940,744.00 | 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid............. None : 
Death Claims Reported But No Proofs Re- ica 9 A Sound, Conservative- 
ee ae New England Institution 
= RIP Gther Eis Ditities ..scc so: «eis sc cece ee vee’ £9,406.07 
= SURPLUS TO PROTECT POLICY HOLDERS = 321,402.57 
: sa7i26 | United Life and Accident 
= Home Office: Rockford Trust Building 





Good Openings for Representatives in Insurance Company 


Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
Apply Francis L. Brown, Vice Pres.-Secretary ; Home Office, United Life Bldg. Concord, N. H. 
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7 
A COUNTRY-WIDE INSTITUTION! WHY? 


When a business institution shows consistent growth 
there is sure to be a reason behind it. The growth of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company is easily explainable. The 
reason lies in Perfect Protection. This company presents 
through its Perfect Protection policy something unique in 
life insurance, a policy that covers the contingencies of life, 
as well as those of death. 


More and more people, from Maine to California, are 
placing their reliance in Perfect Protection—because it offers 
to them a means of insuring themselves and their loved ones 
against privation, whether by reason of sickness, accident, or 
death. All this in a policy so well devised that it is within 
the reach of every pocketbook. It will be worth your while 
to look into it. 


But That’s Not All 


There are three excellent reasons for seeking a contract 
with the Reliance Life. First—the company is financially 
“as sound as a dollar.” Second—it markets Perfect Pro- 
tection Policies, which are in demand and therefore readily 
salable. Third—the company hag plenty of room for addi- 
tional agency material. 
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Reliance Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ST. LOUIS ACTION RESCINDED 


Union Also Acts On West Virginia Situation 


HICAGO, ILL., June 17.—The governing 

committee of the Western Insurance 

Union, meeting here on Monday, took 

decisive action on two important matters 

which have long presented difficulties. 

These were the question of maintaining St. 

Louis in the excepted city class, and the 

possibility of forming some sort of a com- 

mission-fixing organization in West Virginia. Both of these 

subjects were exhaustively discussed and their varying phases 

were carefully considered before any steps had been taken in 

the direction of settlement. When, finally, the governing com- 

mittee agreed on the requirements to be met in each case, it 

took up the St. Louis problem first and unanimously passed the 

resolution, later adopted by the membership, rescinding the 

legislation which had previously been enacted to provide for 

the removal of the city of St. Louis from the excepted city 

class. At the same time the committee announced that other 

important legislation pertaining to the St. Louis situation had 

been passed, the details of which are to be announced later. 
The resolution regarding St. Louis follows in full: 

Whereas, Under date of February 7, 1924, the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of Missouri issued an order prohibiting the payment 
of any commissions in the State of Missouri in excess of the Union 
graded scale, and 

Whereas, The membership of the Union at its Pinehurst meeting voted 
to sustain what was understood to be the order of the Superintendent of 
Insurance ; 

Whereas, The Superintendent of Insurance directed a letter to a cer- 
tain agent or agents in the city of St. Louis, which in fact nullifies the 
order above referred to, and 

Now, Therefore, The governing committee deems it proper and ex- 
pedient to submit to the Union the question of whether in view of such 
nullification it is advisable to continue the mandatory legislation gov- 


erning the city of St. Louis. 


We, therefore, offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, as mandatory, that the legislation of the Union removing 
the city of St. Louis from the excepted city class be and is hereby 
rescinded. 

Other important legislation pertaining to St. Louis was 
passed, the details of which are to be anounced later by the 
governing committee. 

Earlier in the sessions, the Union adopted a resolution pro- 
viding for the establishment of a West Virginia uniformity 
commission, representing the Union, the Bureau and the East- 
ern Union, which will have as its object the fixing of a scaled 
This resolution was worded as follows: 

Resolved, as mandatory, that the following rule be adopted: The 
president shall, on behalf of the Union, appoint a standing committee 
composed of three members of the Union (one for one year, one for 


or flat commission. 


two years, and one for three years, and thereafter all appointments shall 
be for three years), having jurisdiction in West Virginia (at least one 
of whom shall represent a company member of the Eastern Union), to 
serve with committees similarly empowered by other organizations, to 
be jointly known as the West Virginia Uniformity Committee. The 
joint committee, when appointed, shall elect its own chairman and 
other officers. The purpose of this resolution is to authorize the forma- 
tion of a supervisory organization, to be known as the West Virginia 
Uniformity Association, a vehicle for the maintenance of uniform prac- 
tices, to be directed by a supervisory committee, consisting of three 
members from the Eastern Union, three from the Western Union, and 
three from the Western Insurance Bureau (if this resolution is adopted 
by said Western Insurance Bureau), it being understood that each one of 
the members of the Western Union committee and the Western In- 
surance Bureau committee shall be representatives of company mem- 
bers of the Eastern Union. Each member of said committee shall have 
jurisdiction over the business transacted for his company in the State 
of West Virginia. There will also be one member from a non-affiliated 
stock company doing business in West Virginia (to be selected by non- 
affiliated companies, which may become members of the West Virginia 
Uniformity Association), and in case such selection is not made by them, 


then to be appointed for a period of one year by the chairman. 
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THE MAKING OF THE EIRE INSURANCE RATE 


4 Ye 
Edward P. Lardy, Issi stant Manager; Nex York Fire Insuratice Lxchange~ 
Twenty-Sixth Article 
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The Abandonment of Rating by the National Board 


This was done at the eleventh annual meeting held in April, 
1877. The resolutions dealing with the subject offered and 
adopted were as follows: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, 1. That all questions regarding rates 
be devolved upon Local Boards where such exist, subject only to such 
instructions as Companies belonging to this Board may give to their re- 
spective Agents, as to the proper rates to be maintained or fixed by such 
Boards, and as the action of such Agents as members of such Local 
Boards, in fixing and maintaining such a tariff of rates as shall be just, 
and uniformly enforced. 

2. That all risks not located within the field covered by a Local Board, 
or now or hereafter rated in the tariff of such a Board, be declared free, 
and the rates thereon open to the individual judgment and determination 


of the members of this Board. 


It must not be supposed that the abandonment of rating was 
effected without a great deal of consideration—the subject was 
debated for many hours, and during the debate one member 


said: 

Members have felt the disadvantage of restraint, and have frequently 
acted on their own judgment, disregarding pledges, and the result has 
been demoralization and loss of faith in one another. This is a patent 
fact; everybody knows it; and few members today have any confidence 
in members at large... . 

Rates—definite, unmistakable and inviolable—are desirable, but they 
have been proved impracticable. He who observes his pledges and 
adheres to his rates on principle, has to see his business swallowed up 
by a fellow member who acts on his own judgment, when, if he felt at 
liberty to do the same, he might often retain it at profitable rates below 
tariff, but, respecting his pledge, he can not, and he loses his faith in his 
fellow member, and, by consequence, in the efficiency of the board. 

In view of all these facts is it not wise to preserve the vitality 
of the board for attainable purposes, by removing the bone of contention 
presented by a rigid tariff? 

While the condition was succinctly summed up by another 
member in these words: 

“What was the result?” he exclaimed ; “from that day forth, we found 
the opposition to rates established by this board increased tenfold—in 
energy, in respectability and largely in financial strength, until—the 
Non-Board element can take the entire business of the country, with the 


exception of thirty or forty towns. ... We cannot blind ourselves to 
the fact that we now have to contend with a competition which is nearly, 
if not quite, as strong for limited purposes as ourselves. They have the 


advantage of an army within walls, while we are without.” Under the 


circumstances, he “could not vote for obligatory rates one day longer.” 
This ended the matter and, so far as rate making was con- 
cerned, the National Board ceased to be the controlling factor. 
It will be necessary later on to consider the present movement 
for rate making direct by a national body and, in considering 
that, it will be well to remember that there was quite an exten- 
sive experience lasting for about eleven years, or from 1866 
to 1877, when the experiment was tried. In other words, it is 
something in which experience is not totally lacking; and while 
that experience was under a different form of rating conditions 
than we have at the present time, the same elements which 
operated at that time operate today. The proposed experience 


is another story and will be treated in due course. 

The series of events, or perhaps bitter experience, which led 
up to this abandonment were due primarily to the fact of the 
inability to handle local conditions through a central control 
It was all very well to do this thing at an annual meeting and 
have everybody agree. It was quite another thing to carry that 
into effect after the meeting was over. 

A Parisian journalist once said that a dead dog in Paris was 
ot more interest to the Parisian than a flood in China with a 
loss of many thousands of lives. This is only another wav of 
stating a well known fact that the local situation is the thing 
that 1s ot primary interest to such a large percentage of man- 
kind that its solution becomes a pressing problem in any 4eld 
of endeavor. The agent of a local territory was not unduly 
interested in general principles concerning rating nor in the 
general condition of the business as a whole. He was interested 
in the rates on the property in the locality in which he was 
trying to sell insurance. That overshadowed the larger issues 
and as a matter of fact the condition has not changed today. 
Whoever knew of trouble in regard to rating that did not arise 
from some local condition and seldom, if ever, from large basic 
conditions affecting the business as a whole. Ali the body may 
be well except the tooth that aches and that is sufficient to make 
you feel that the whole body is sick. That is precisely the 
feeling in regard to rating. Most of those who touch the mat- 
ter have had the experience of meeting the local representa- 
tive who is quite sure that the whole bottom had dropped out 
of the insurance world because something is wrong on the rating 
of a single risk. The true solution of centralization and local- 
ism has not yet been found and the solution is not yet in sight. 

The story will be a little more connected if we gave a few 
extracts from the proceedings in the last five years when the 
National Board maintained rating. 

The seventh annual meeting of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was held in April 1873. The president in his 
address devoted to the subject of rates extensive consideration. 


Among other things he said: 


RATES 
We come now to the consideration of one of the most important 
topics connected with our operations—the subject of “Rates.” Three 
years of demoralization of rates had made the task set your executive 
committee at the last annual meeting one of great difficulty. The spas- 
modic advance after Chicago, in October, 1871, had passed away, and, 


at the time of ¢ 
down to about what it had been during the early part of the previous 
year. This we all felt and knew was entirely inadequate, and a large 
and decided advance was vital to the business of fire insurance in this 
country. How to secure this without exciting too strenuous opposition 
A sense of the proper compensa- 


ir annual meeting last vear, the average rate had settled 


was the delicate task to be solved. 
tion for the risks we assumed was the result arrived at, and when it was 
directed that rates were to be advanced at least 50 per cent, or business 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE DEATH RATE 

HE death rate of sixty-six of the 
older life insurance companies of 
the United States during 1923, as indi- 
cated by the amount of insurance termi- 
nated by death taken as a percentage of 
the mean amount of insurance in force, re- 
lects a favorable mortality condition with 
regard to these companies, as shown by 
the table on page 19. This rate was 0.81%. 
This is the same rate as that obtained in 
the year previous, and but .o2 points higher 
than that of 1921, which was the year of 
the lowest rate in the entire twenty-year 
period shown in the table. The low 
death-rate prevailing in recent years, 
more particularly noticeable since 1918, 
when the curve of declination was inter- 
rupted by the heavy mortality occasioned 
by the epidemic, is particularly attribut- 
able to the increased popularity of life 
insurance. This acceptance of the salu- 
tary principle of protection by the Amer- 
ican people has permitted heavily in- 
creased writings by the companies. This 
condition has enabled the companies to 
have on their books a good percentage of 
freshly selected lives, which naturally 
have a low death rate. In addition, the 
companies, in the interest of their busi- 
ness, have, by stimulating medical and 
strgical research work and by aiding 
municipalities and communities in sanita- 
tion and housing work, materially aided 
in the reduction of the general mortality 
rate and in the prolongation of the aver- 

age length of life in the United States. 
The table deals with sixty-six of the 
older life insurance companies of the 


United States covering a period of twenty 
years. Percentages are given for the indi- 
vidual years, followed by the percentages 
for the four five-year periods, with a final 
column showing the rate for the entire 
twenty years. The dates used in compiling 
the table have been taken from the re- 
turns of the several companies as made 
annually to the various State insurance 
departments. 

It should be noted that in measuring 
the actual death-rate of the company, the 
most accurate test is the percentage which 
the actual mortality occurring within the 
stated period bears to the expected, ac- 
cording to the mortality table in use. 
This table merely purports to show, there- 
fore, the percentage of insurance going 
off the books of the companies by death, 
which grows with the increase in the aver- 
age age of the insurance carried. 


HEN one stops to think of the un- 

satisfactory conditions which pre- 
vailed in various branches of the insur- 
ance business in the earlier days, before 
the voluntary elimination of abuses and 
the raising of ethical standards were 
undertaken by broad-minded — under- 
writers, he can in some measure realize 
the vast improvements since made in 
service to the public, as well as from the 
stockholders’ viewpoint. In appreciation 
of the vision, energy and great self-sacri- 
fice of those who initiated and have car- 
ried on the co-operative movements which 
have been so fruitful of good to the 
buyers and sellers of insurance, THE 
SPECTATOR will soon issue an Organiza- 
tion Number, to which numerous promi- 
nent men in the insurance world, who are 
leaders in organized efforts for the ad- 
vancement of the insurance business, will 
contribute informative articles which will 
aid in making the Organization Number 
one of the most illuminating and con- 
structive special issues ever published. 





HE records of the Journal of Com- 

merce show that the fire loss in May 
last in the United States and Canada was 
$27,832,300, or lower than in any pre- 
ceding month this year. It is also grati- 
fying to note that the total loss for the 
first five months of the current year was 
but $160,745,850, against $187,199,300 
in the corresponding year last year, and 
$168,756,750 in the first five months of 


5 


1922. Possibly the rainy weather in May 
was partly accountable for the decline; 
but whatever the cause, it is welcomed by 
fire underwriters, who will be glad to see 
it continue indefinitely. 





HE fire loss in Canada in the first 

five months of the current year, as 
compiled by the Monetary Times, was 
about $2,000,000 less than in the corre- 
sponding period last year, the loss in 
May alone having been about $800,000 
smaller than in May last year. The 
amount of the May loss is given as $2,- 
418,213, and the five months’ loss as 
$14,773,738. As the loss for the full year 
1923 was $344,619,250, it seems probable 
that, if the current rate of decline shall 
continue, the loss for the full year 1924 
will be considerably below that in 1923. 





New Orleans News Letter 

New OrteAns, La., June 16.—The legislative 
mill is grinding at Baton Rouge, but so far no 
harm has been done. 

Senator A. O. King of Lake Charles intro- 
duced in the Senate the old familiar bill to 
regulate ‘“Lloyds’ Insurance Associations.” 
The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Corporations and came up for discussion and 
action before that committee on the evening of 
June 4. Messrs. Jas. B. Ross, John X. Weg- 
mann and M. J. Hartson appeared in opposi- 
tion and succeeded in securing an unfavorable 
report by a vote of 6 to 4. 

In 1922 the General Assembly passed by an 
almost unanimous vote a bill authorizing the 
organization of companies to conduct a fire in- 
surance business on industrial lines, as prac- 
ticed in life insurance by the Metropolitan, the 
Prudential and other companies, but the Gov- 
ernor vetoed the bill and his veto was not over- 
ridden. 

This year a similar bill has been introduced 
in the Senate. There does not appear to exist 
any need for legislation of this character, but 
as I have not read the bill I can express no 
opinion as to its merits or demerits. However, 
Jim Ross, John Wegmann and Maurice Hart- 
son are on deck and can be depended on to 
administer such treatment as the case may re- 
quire. O’ HAGERTY. 
R. M. Clark Joins Metropolitan 

Under this heading THe Spectator, in its 
issue of June 5, published an article stating that 
R. M. Clark had joined the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company as supervisor of production 
and to assist brokers. This statement was in 
error, as Mr. Clark has in truth joined the 
Metropolitan Casualty Company. 


—Sylvan Levin, Baltimore pianist, has insured his 
fingers for $30,000, Mr. Levin, a Peabody graduate 
and well-known locally, recently made an engagement 
tc play on Keith’s circuit, and it was then that he 
decided to insure his fingers. 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON 


1833-1901 


“HINK of Benjamin Harrison, the twenty-third president of the United 
States, and you recall the “Grandfather’s-Hat” days of the campaign 
of °88, It was the cartoon-slogan of the time, used at first disparag- 

o ingly by Harrison’s opponents, in an effort to indicate that the can- 
didate was trading on his family name, but soon was twisted to Harrison’s ad- 
vantage by his own party. On the one hand, Harrison was represented as an 
infinitesimal figure, too small to even show above the hat brim, and, on the 
other, he was pictured big and manly enough to wear the beaver himself. It 
was a case in which attempted ridiculewas turned into support. 





It is a long road from the little country cabin to the White House. It is full of struggles and beset 
with temptations. It takes keen eyes, steady nerves and fearless feet to safely find the way. Jackson, Fill- 
more, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield and others of our presidents have walked this road in hope, in honor and in 
bravery. And Benjamin Harrison proved another who never faltered on the way nor stumbled. He moved 
upward with the sturdy tread of conscious strength and honesty. What a lesson this highway offers for the 


youth of the land today! 


Harrison first saw the light of day in Cincinnati, but in later life moved to Indianapolis, where he 
became a lawyer, ranking well as one of the foremost members of his profession. In the Civil War he ad- 
vanced himself from second lieutenant to brigadier-general, and was one of the heroes of Sherman’s march to 
the sea. In the battle of Lookout Mountain he also took a distinguished part. After the war Harrison stuck 
to his law practice for twenty-two years, his entrance into politics being in the shape of a defeat for governor. 
Later he was elected to the United States Senate, and it was from there he was called to defeat Cleveland 
for the presidency. A\s president, he signed the McKinley Tariff Law, the Sherman Silver Bill and Legisla- 
tion supressing the Louisiana Lottery. His administration was further marked by a revival of American 
industries and the reduction of the public debt. Nominated for a second term, he was defeated by Cleveland. 


Benjamin Harrison was a self-made and a well-made man. He made politics statesmanship, and 
proved that the successful office-seeker may be the dignified Christian gentleman. As a citizen, soldier 
and the nation’s highest official, he filled the measure of his duty full. 


Life insurance will enable you to fulfill the measure of your duty, to your family, to the highest 
degree. 


The Prudential 
> Insurance Company of America 
ymca!’ Epwarp D. DurFiE_p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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DENIES INCREASE 





Qklahoma Insurance Board Acts on 
Compensation Report 


CHARGES IMPROPER PRACTICES 


Commissioner J. G. Read Thinks Heavy 
Losses Could Be Reduced by Better 
Underwriting Methods 


OxLtAHOMA City, Oxta., June 16.—The re- 
port for approval of a new schedule of classi- 
fcations and rates for compensation insurance, 
fled with the Oklahoma State Insurance Board 
December 27, 1923, which amounted to an aver- 
age increase of 21.1 per cent in the compensa- 
tion rates in the State was denied. The 
board has issued no official statement justifying 
its refusal, but the following reasons were 
voiced by J. G. Read, Insurance Commissioner 
and member of the board, to justify his vote in 
the matter : 


I believe that the past loss ratios have been 
adversely influenced by improper practices on 
the part of the carrying companies, or agents, 
such as misclassification of risk; under-estima- 
tion of payrolls; acceptance of inadequate de- 
posit premiums; no audit, or irregular audit of 
payrolls, and the failure to accord claim and 
inspection service, which service was contem- 
plated in the manual of rates previously filed. 

I have observed that carriers of other forms 
of insurance are more particular as to the cer- 
tainty of obtaining the initial premium, and in 
most cases a full annual premium is collected 
at the time of delivery of policy. The failure 
of companies, writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance, to collect a full annual premium, or 
an adequate amount thereof, depending upon 
the size of the premium, has been an important 
contributory factor to their adverse experience. 

In their greed for business competitive agents 
have accepted inadequate deposit premiums, and 
further have accepted risks not having the usual 
safety devices, after representatives of other 
companies had declined such risks. 

I have observed further that the companies 
which have given the proper supervision to 
their business, and the service contemplated, 
have had a more satisfactory experience than 
those which gave no service, or a very meager 
service, if any at all. 

The loss, if any, shown by the companies 
operating in Oklahoma since 1915 has been 
negligible, considering the amount of premiums 
collected, and T believe that a fair profit could 
tave been shown had the companies not been 
negligent and guilty of improper practices. 

Ican not. in fairness to the industries of this 
State, ask them to pav for losses so sustained. 
I believe that the companies should first ad- 
minster their business properly, and from such 
experience they would be in better position to 
come hefore the State insurance board and ask 
lor rate modification. 


. All hope of having the rates raised as asked 
i the schedule, has not been abandoned by 
representatives of companies writing this insur- 
ane in the State. Casualty representatives 
have asked for another hearing before the 
hoard, at which time the matter will probably 
he reopened and presented from another angle. 

A meeting of general agency representatives 
Was called for Monday night to further discuss 
the question. It is hoped that at that time some 
Practical method of reopening the question will 
he found, 
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Some “Do’s” and “Dont 


Practice courtesy, even when not with your 
(Make courtesy your second nature.) 


prospect. 
business clothes, not gaudy 


Wear 
raiment. 
Don’t have pencils, pens, handkerchiefs or 


neat 


papers protruding from pockets. 

Wear as little jewelry as possible. 

Take off your hat. Hats were made to pro- 
tect the head from inclement weather. Heads 
were not made to be used as hat pegs. 

Keep your hair trimmed. 

Shave close every morning. 

Brush your teeth after each meal. 

Clean your finger nails twice a day. (Don’t 
polish. ) 

Put on a clean, stiff collar every morning. 

Keep your shoes shined. 

Don’t get excited or nervous. 
breath if nervous. 

Shake hands upon leaving, not upon arrival, 


Take a deep 


unless upon invitation. 

Don’t smoke or chew while calling on, or in 
the presence of a customer or prospect. 

Don’t offer a prospect a cigar or anything of 
like nature. 

Get between your prospect and the light, if 
you can. 

Don’t linger in the office—get in, get your 
ap. and get out. 

Prospects that cannot be closed on the first 
interview should be left smiling, if possible. 
It will mean a more cordial greeting on your 
return call. And maybe an application. 

During a sales interview let your prospect 
talk as much as he wants to. Some men, like 
women, enjoy being heard, especially when 
made to feel that their utterances are register- 
ing. To cut short such an individual may lose 
a sale through resentment. 

Don’t misrepresent or exaggerate the cover- 
age of your policy. It acts as a boomerang and 
builds troubles for the claim department. 

Never resort to tricky methods to get to see 
a busy prospect. You may be granted an audi- 
ence but once the deception is discovered your 
chances for a sale become nil. 

Flattery, if not overdone, is an 
weapon. But the utmost care must be exercised. 
Tf you know or can observe that your prospect 
has achieved a business success, comment upon 
it favorably at the proper moment. If you 
notice a photograph of his wife or child on his 
desk or office wall, make a pleasing remark in 
a casual way. If you can succeed in drawing 
him into conversation regarding his family, it 
will be a simple matter to drive home the need 


effective 


of income protection. 

Never apologize for your presence, either by 
word or mouth, tone or voice or through facial 
expression. It is a sure sign of weakness and 
a certain sale killer. 


During an interview watea your prospect 


‘ 


’s” for Salesmen 

with an eagle eye. Be on the lookout for an 
opening to “put over” a telling blow. As he 
begins each sentence try to anticipate the 
thought he has started to express, so as to be 
ready with your answer. Quick replies to ob- 
jections instill confidence. 

When Mr. Prospect insists upon carrying a 
certain point—his point—do not permit it to 
visibly disturb you. Do your utmost to change 
the subject. Avoid arguments—they never lead 
to business, only to unpleasantries. 


Catt It a Day 

There are days when the best of us get up 
from the wrong side of the bed—days when we 
are mentally or physically unfit. Some little 
thing within us is not just as it should be, yet 
if we were asked to diagnose our trouble we 
couldn’t do it. But of one thing we are quite 
certain, and that is, we are not up to standard. 

On such occasions “call it a day” so far as 
soliciting is concerned and use the time plan- 
ning for to-morrow. 

Salesmanship, in the final analysis, is no 
more than getting the other fellow to think as 
you think. Now then, if your mental attitude 
is off color, how can you expect to sell your 
ideas to a prospect who is naturally on the 
defensive? By trying to do it, you are quite 
likely to spoil an otherwise good piece of busi- 
ness. You may have all of the best arguments 
at your tongue’s end but if you present them in 
a mechanical way, as you would do under svch 
circumstances, you are lost—hopelessly lost. 

The most striking example of the mechanical 
presentation is the average book agent. He 
has called upon you many tfmes and don’t you 
remember how he rattled off his little speech 
and how you impatiently waited for a breathing 
interval to tell him to get out? His mental 
attitude was wrong and consequently he was 
unconvincing. 

But with the book agent it is a matter of 
habit to pursue the “poll parrot” course, where- 
as with you it is different—very different. You 
lose your driving power only every now and 
then but when you do, remember to “call it a 
day.” There is a great big to-morrow that 
is coming. 

What you say, say with a punch, 
Tf vou can’t do that 
Keeping quiet, is a mighty good hunch. 


Your Curer ASSET 

The most valuable piece of jewelry in the 
world is a shawl of pearls with a border of 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies and diamonds. It 
belongs to a prince in India. 

The most valuable horse in the world, we are 
told, is Tracery, bought for $265,000 by an 
Argentine horseman. 

But the most valuable thing in the world— 
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the thing out of which has grown the wealth 
of every rich man and the renown of every 
famous man—is owned by you. It is twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Twenty-four hours in each day are an estate 
inherited at birth by every child. 

Morse, Bell, Fulton, Edison, Maxim are 
celebrities who made their twenty-four hours a 
day produce. There are thousands of other 
men, less prominent, who did the same thing— 
men who have reached the autumn of life in 
a comfortable financial position. 

We all want more than mere necessities—we 
want the good things. But they will never be 
ours unless we invest our time wisely. 

Twenty-four hours a day, indifferently 
worked, can produce enough to keep the wolf 
from our door; well worked, they can produce 
money, honor and enjoyment unknown to those 
who do not make the best of every opportunity. 

You are in a great business—one that knows 
no limitations. If you will just take eight of 
the twenty-four hours a day that are yours and 
conscientiously apply them to that business— 
not one day but every day—you will find as 
the years roll by that comfort, luxury and all 
that goes to bring peace of mind are yours. 
Make that twenty-four hours a day estate of 
yours count. 


THE CASE FOR THE CHECK WRITING 
MACHINE 
General Indemnity Representative Replies 
to W. L. Barnhart 


The following letter has been received from 
James FE. Ryan, New York representative of 
the General Indemnity Corporation, in answer 
to the letter of W. L. Barnhart, of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, which was printed in 
Tue Spectator last week. These letters, of 
which this will be the last, have discussed the 
values, pro and con, of check-writing machines: 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectator] 

May I ask for further space in rebuttal of the letter, 
published in Tre Spectator of June 12, from W. L. 
Barnhart of the forgery bond department of the Na 
tional Surety Company, replying to my letter to you 
in THe Spectator of June 5? There are just f 
points in his letter which seem to call for answer. 





They are: 

1. He quctes approvingly this statement which he 
says was made recently by Chauncey McGovern, 
hand-writing expert with an international reputation.” 
“Instead of ‘safety paper’? and ‘check protection’ 


actually protecting the maker of checks, both have 
proved more of an invitation—and encouragement—to 
the forgers.”’ 

This, of course, is mere opinion unsupported by any 


competent proof, but Mr. Barnhart endorses it as fact. 
Yet Mr. Barnhart is on record as advising business 
men who would protect themselves from check frauds 
to use a check writer. In his radio talk broadcast 
from station WRC, Washington, D. C., April 22, as 
published in THe Spectator of April 24, Mr. Barn- 
hart gives ten headings under which the business man 





is warned to be careful in drawing his checks. Head- 
ing number nine reads: 

“Always write your checks carefully with ink, type 
writer or check writer. Begin each line at the Jeft- 
hand side and leave no space between the words.” 
(The italics are mine.) . 

This naturally prompts the question, was Mr. 
3arnhart right on April 24 and wrong on June 12? 
As the advice as to the use of check writers he gave 
on April 24 and his estimate of the value of check 
writers he gave on June 12 are utterly inconsistent, 


he could not possibly be right on both occasions, and 
naturally it is left to his readers to decide for them- 
selves. We believe he was right on April 24 and 
wrong on June 12. 

2, The statement quoted by Mr. _ Barnhart 
attributed to the American Bankers Association, ‘‘that 
forgery and check crimes increased forty-eight per 
cent last year,” might fairly be regarded, as he seems 
to believe, as proofs that check protectors have fasled 
to protect checks against crimes of this nature, if it 
were a fact that the entire increase was in the crimes 
which check protectors are designed to prevent, or if 
the volume of checks cleared in this country were 
static. But we know that the increase in crime in- 
cludes all check crimes (such as bogus checks, coun- 
terfeit checks, forged signatures and endorsements) 
and, furthermore, that the volume of checks cleared 
shows a great increase from year to year. I doubt 
if even Mr. Barnhart would deny that, in a situation 
where the volume of checks cleared increases yearly, 
check protectors could still be effective in prevenung 
losses. even though an increase was shown in the per- 


centage of forgery crimes. If it could be shown that 
these losses were on checks written with check writers, 
Mr. Barnhart would be entirely right in assuming that 
this increase in forgery crimes is conclusive Poof of 
the failure of check writers. Fires and burglaries 
have increased also. Is this fact to be regarded as 
proof of the worthlessness of fire and burglary pre- 
vention devices? 

3. Mr. Barnhart asks: “Does any good insurance 
man who has studied underwriting experience think 
for an instant that there is an iota of justification for 
discounts ranging from 35 per cent to 75 per cent 
offered by the General Indemnity Company to users 
of Todd products, other than the desire upon the part 
of the General Indemnity Company to help sell Todd 
products?” 

This, of course, does not explain why other surety 
companies consistently refuse to accord the status of 
preferred risks to those using preventive devices, and 
the obvious answer to this query is the question: 
“Does any good insurance man think that the General 
Indemnity Corporation would, or could, offer these dis. 
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FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
“The Bonding Company”’ 


BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 
Burglary Insurance 





Is Booming! 


surety business and spoken of the ever-in- 
creasing demand for fidelity and surety bonds. 


During the last three years the F & D’s 
business has doubled and its net writings for 
| the first five months of this year are sub- 
| stantially greater than for the same period 


| 

| F & D representatives in all parts of the | 
| country report a gratifying increase in busi- | 
| ness written since the first of the year. These 
men are making money through their connec- | 
tion with the F & D. You can do the same. | 


we have pointed out | 
opportunities in the | 
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PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, | 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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| 
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| If you are not already adequately repre- 
' sented in this territory 1 will be glad to have 
| full information regarding an agency connec- 
I tion with your Company. 
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counts if their experience of ten years had not been 
that the Todd check protection devices have demon- 
strated their effectiveness fully to protect everything 
they are designed to protect?” It is not claimed for 
the Todd check protection devices that they prevent 
forged endorsements or forged signatures. 

4, Defending his company against the charge that 
its position in this regard (its attempt to discredit check 
protection devices) is anti-social, Mr. Barnhart says 
that “‘we are convinced that every business man is bet- 
ter fitted to combat conditions when he knows the 
facts, and that it is better to offer absolute 100 per 
cent protection, without any qualifications whatsoever 
and depend upon the moral force of a great organiza- 
tion to deter the criminal, rather than to teach the husi- 
ness man to place his trust upon a broken reed, 
which may pierce his side at the very time he needs 
it most.” 

Might it not be said, with as much logic as Mr. 

1 n attempting to prove that check 


Barnhart has used 
writers actually are an encouragement to forgery, that 
“the moral force of @ great organization’? has worked 
inversely, and has been responsible for the 48 per 
cent increase in forgery and check crimes? 
James E, Ryan, 
New York Representative, 
The General Indemnity Corporation of America. 


Said to Be Working Through 
Federal Reserve Bank 

RicuMonpD, VA., June 16.—It is believed that 
a mutual or a reciprocal has arranged to write 
full automobile coverage for all employees of 
the Federal Reserve System, and possibly to 
write such coverage on trucks and cars owned 
hy Federal Reserve Banks. A Richmond local 
agent was informed last week that a syndicate 
was prepared to issue a fire, theft, and liability 
policy on a car belonging to an employee of 
the Federal Reserve Bank at a reduction of 
35 per cent in stock company rates. The owner 
of the car declined to divulge further informa- 
tion, but said that the syndicate has been in- 
vestigated by the Federal Reserve Bank, and 
was all right. 


Mutual 


National Surety Promotes W. D. Barrett 

The National Surety Company of New York 
has announced the appointment of W. D. Bar- 
rett, as head of the home office agency depart- 
ment, succeeding Vice-President Harry Peavey, 
resigned. 

Mr. Barrett comes to his new position after 
a thorough training in the field, as a special 
agent, and later as manager of the Detroit office 
of the National, where during his managership 
the husiness of the National showed a decided 
increase over the previous volume written in 
that State. 


W. R. Baker Likely to Succeed Himself 

TopeKA, KAN., June 16.—From all indiva- 
tions there will be no opposition to William R. 
Baker for the Republican nomination for 
Superintendent of Insurance this year. There 
also promises to be only one candidate for the 
nomination on the Democratic ticket. The 
final date for filing petitions or declarations for 
nomination will expire June 20. Thus far there 
has been no announcement of anyone who 
would oppose Captain Baker in the primary. 
Captain Baker filed his declaration with the 
Secretary of State this week. He was nomi- 
nated two years ago by a close vote in a field 
of five candidates, one of whom is his present 
actuary. 


JOHN L. WAY, RESIGNS 
William BroSmith Will Take Place of 
Travelers’ Veteran Vice-President 


Louis F. Butler, president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford, has announced 
the resignation of John L. Way, veteran vice- 
president of the company and also of its asso- 
ciate company, the Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany. William BroSmith, vice-president of 
the companies, has been elected to the position 
formerly occupied by Mr. Way. 

Mr. Way resigned in order to be free to 
travel and to enjoy the later years of his life 
in retirement. He has been connected with 
the Travelers for forty-five years, having 
started in a clerical capacity and occupied suc- 
cessively positions as special agent, State agent, 
agency manager and second vice-president, com- 
ing to the home office to occupy the latter posi- 
tion in 1903. He is also a director of oth 
companies. His work as agency manager for 
six Western States, with headquarters in St. 
Mr. Way 
will be sixty-four years old July t. With Mrs. 
Way he will leave shortly for a trip to Europe. 

William BroSmith, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the company, has 
been connected with the Travelers in a legal 
way since 189s, having previously been general 
counsel to the United States Mutual Accident 
Insurance Company. He became general coun- 
sel of the company in t901. His work has won 
him wide recognition in the casualty and surety 
field and Mr. BroSmith is at present president 
of the International Association of Casuaity 
and Surety Underwriters. 


Louis, was particularly outstanding. 


New Jersey Rating and Compensation 
3ureau Issues New Form of Endorse- 
ment 
The Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau of New Jersey has a standard form of 
endorsement which provides for the obligation 
of the carrier to pay compensation to injured 
employees of subcontractors as required in the 
recent law amendments. The new form also 
completely establishes the right of subrogation 
to the insurance carrier. The notice reads as 

follows: 

In view of the fact that the two chapters of 
taw are already in effect, it is necessary that 
every company writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance in New Jersey shall promptly adopt 
and use this endorsement replacing the forms 
in present use and duplicate copies of the new 
issue should be filed with this office for rec- 
ord and approval in accordance with the statute. 

Pennsylvania Surety to Retire 

PritapecpHta, Pa., June 14.—It is an- 
nounced here that the Pennsylvania Surety 
Company of Harrisburg is about to retire from 
business. It will reinsure its outstanding 
liabilities with the New Amsterdam Casualty 
and then go into liquidation. Thereupon the 
New Amsterdam takes over the business of 
J. R. Henry, head of the 
Rockey, 


the Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Surety, and Fred V. 
secretary, are going into private business to 
represent as general agents the New Amster- 
dam in over a score of counties in Pennsylvania. 
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Register of Accident Insurance, 
1924 

The 1924 edition of the Pocket Register of 
Accident Insurance has just been published by 
The Spectator Company, New York. This val- 
uable reference work, of pocket size, presents 
statistics of American stock and mutual acci- 
dent and health insurance companies, embracing 
data relating to the business of personal acci- 
dent and health insurance for each of the five 
years ending with January I, 1924. 

It contains much serviceable information in 
condensed form, the companies being arranged 
in groups according to their classes, and the 
tables showing the essential items of financial 
condition, income and disbursements, as well 
as the location of the company and its prin- 


Pocket 


cipal officers. 

For the stock accident companies there are 
given the personal accident premiums; health 
premiums; total premium receipts; total in- 
come: personal accident claims paid; health 
claims paid; total paid to policyholders; ex- 
penses of management, including taxes; total 
expenditures; total admitted assets; total lia- 
bilities, except capital; surplus to policyholders. 

In the section devoted to statistics of mutual 
accident associations the items include pre- 
miums or assessments; other payments by mem- 
bers: total income (including interest); paid 
for claims: other payments to members; paid 
to agents and medical examiners; expenses of 
management: total disbursements; total ad- 
mitted assets: total liabilities ; net surplus; num- 
ber of certificates written during the year; num- 
ber of certificates in force at end of year. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SURETY AND CASUALTY 
LAW MANUAL SALESMANSHIP 





FOR AGENTS " 
y 
By Wilfrid Bovey, B.A., LL.B. JOSEPH R. WILSON 
This valuable new work deals with ae a Division 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF QUESTIONS ARISING IE OEE SY 
IN THE DAILY WORK OF INSURANCE MEN Manager, Maryland Casualty Company 


In plain, untechnical language it explains the general eee dmaianae 


principles of law which govern the insurance con- Compiler of Lesson Papers on Surety and Casualty 
tract the Principles and Salesmanship and Field Development 


RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF THE COMPANY, THE for the Maryland Casualty Company Training School. 


INSURED, THE BENEFICIARY, THE ASSIGNEE 4 ice. : i tideli 
AND THE AGENT Former Vice President United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, and only brother of the late 
It tells what pitfalls should be watched for, and how President Woodrow Wilson. 


many of the difficulties which have given rise to liti- 
gation may be avoided. It explains the importance 
of a knowledge of statute law, and tells what subjects 
are generally dealt with by statutes. 


Compiler of agents’ text book ‘Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Casualty Policies, the principles governing 
their underwriting; the methods of constructive sales- 
manship and the service in connection with them’’ for 








EXPLANATIONS ARE ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 
Price $3. Single Copy $4. 

____ THE SPECTATOR COMPANY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET Publish 

Insurance Exchange NEW YORK CHICAGO aieeaiiaael NEW YORK 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY.CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Statement as of 
December 31, 1923 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets...... $6,595,010 
CN si a5 eee cas 1,000,000 
eee 608,817 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
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NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 




















Similar data are given for mutual sick bene- 
fit associations. 

There is also a list of State insurance officials 
and a calendar, as well as explanatory notes. 

The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance 
contains thirty-two pages and cover, and ex- 
hibits statistics of 158 companies and associa- 
tions transacting accident and health insurance. 
This very useful and compact publication sells 
at seventy-five cents per copy in manila biud- 
ing, and $1.25 in flexible pocket book. 


Harry G. Hall Made Resident Manager at 
Pittsburgh 

Harry G. Hall, formerly special agent in 
Ohio for the New York Indemnity, has been 
promoted to the post of resident manager at 
Pittsburgh for that company, to succeed John 
W. Howard, who has been made general agent 
for accident and health business in that terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Hall has been with the New York In- 
demnity practically since it started and has been 
very successful, his previous experience having 
been gained with the A£tna Casualty and 
Surety, and his present advancement is a 
deserved recognition of attention to business. 


Inter-State of Des Moines Enters Delaware 
The Inter-State Business Mens Accident 
Association of Des Moines, Iowa, has recently 
been granted a license to operate in the State 
of Delaware. Since January 1, they have ap- 
plied for and have been granted licenses in the 
States of Vermont, Delaware, North Carolina, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia, making 
a total of thirty-three States, comprising the 
territory in which they are now operating. 


Casualty and Surety Tournament to Be 
Held June 18 

The date of the golf tournament of the Cas- 

ualty and Surety Club of New York has been 

changed from Thursday, June 19, to Wednes- 


day, June 18. The change is due to the discovery 


of an important meeting of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America on the date originally chosen 
for the spring tournament. The matches will 
be held at the Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 
Scarborough, N. Y. 


COMPENSATION RATES IN UTAH 
Commissioner Refuses to Sanction New 
Schedule for July 1 


Satt Laxe City, Uran, June 16.—The new 
compensation rates which were to have been 
adopted July 1 will not be put into effect, O. 
F. McShane, Commissioner in charge of the 
Insurance Department of the State Industrial 
Commission, says in a recent announcement. In 
his statement Mr. McShane says: 

It has not been three years since the present 
compensation rates being used in Utah were 
adopted. The question has been agitated for 
sometime of revising these rates to meet new 
conditions which have arisen. An extensive 
survey has been made by the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance at the request of 
the Industrial Commission. This nation-wide 
experience thereto and certain pure premiums 
for the various classes of .employment have 
been recommended as the basic rate upon which 
permanent rates should be predicated by the 
commission as a rate-making body in this State. 
The commission for sometime has had under 
advisement the matter of a loading which should 
be added to the pure premium in order to arrive 
at permanent rates. The commission will defer 
the adoption of the new rates to some later date 
than July 1, as the members feel that it is de- 
sirable to check the pure premiums recom- 
mended by the National Council with the seven 
vears’ experience which will be available some 
time in August. After the recommendations of 
the National Council have been checked against 
this experience new rates will probably be 
adopted, effective at a later date. 


Joins Independence Indemnity 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 16.—R. E. Breed, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Gas & Electric Company, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors of 
the Independence Indemnity. This announce- 
ment was made by Charles H. Holland, prest- 
dent of the Independence Indemnity. 


Julius Lyman Appointed 

Julius Lyman of New Haven, Conn., has 
been appointed a local agent in that city for the 
Zurich General Accident and Liability Insur- 
ance Company. In addition to representing the 
Zurich, Mr. Lyman is an agent for the AZtna 
Casualty and Surety and is one of the best 
known producers in his territory. His appoint- 
ment will serve to greatly strengthen the Zurich 
in that vicinity. 
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The Making of the Fire Insurance Rate 
(Continued from page 4) 


companies without capital, or they may estab- 
lish companies of their own, that may run the 
race, and come to the end that has usually ter- 
minated the career of companies doing business 
for insufficient premiums. Some of these, who 
only look at the surface of things, may say that 
our consultation together to avert impending 
ruin is a combination to establish a monoply. 
They do not perceive there cannot be a monoply 
when there is no obstacle in the ways of compe- 
tition—that exorbitant premiums would defeat 
the object by raising up such competition. Rates 
of premium that are sufficient to meet the ag- 
gregate amount of losses can only be ascer- 
tained by the experience of many years, not 
the experience of one company, but the experi- 
ence of all the companies. There is no other 
safe guide for the transaction of business. 


—According to a statement issued by W. H. Joynes, 
chief of the Richmond Fire Department, tire losses 
in that city were $7564 less during May, 1924, than 
during May, 1928. The total loss during May, 1924, 
amounted to $5243, which is remarkably light. 


—The Des Moines Life and Annuity Company 
finished a two-day convention at the general offices 
of the company June 14. W. E. Bilheimer was in 
charge of the session. He discussed the finding of 
prospects, presentation and closing arguments. 





The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Over a million in assets and 
enjoying PROSPERITY, 
CONFIDENCE, PRESTIGE 
and SUCCESS. All due to 
unselfish management; to fair- 
ness and liberality in writ- 
ing Fire, Tornado and Auto- 
mobile Insurance. 











THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


J. C. BARDWELL, President 














Estimating Building Costs and Appraising 
Buildings 

A new work which will be of much service 
to fire insurance adjusters is one entitled Esti- 
mating Building Costs and Appraising Build- 
ings, by Frank E. Barnes, C.E., a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
of the American Association of Engineers, and 
who is supervising building valuation en- 
gineer of the New York Central Lines. This 
valuable work contains 822 pages of informa- 
tion, and is designed to indicate the amount 
of labor required for various building opera- 
tions; to furnish prices of labor and materials 
needed in checking, estimates, etc., and to 
supply full data on the present-day costs of 
replacing various types of existing buildings 
built between 1890 and 1923. The various 
chapters deal with every phase of building 
construction, and chapter xxviii, relating to 
appraisal of buildings, enables the user of this 
reference work to estimate the cost of repro- 
ducing almost any building built since 1890, of 
which the original cost is known. Nine gen- 
eral types of buildings are illustrated and the 
use of the accompanying tables in relation to 
them is clearly described. 

Every fire or tornado insurance adjuster has 
need for this valuable book, which contains 
up-to-date and detailed information as to labor 
and material costs involved in the settlement 
of building losses. It contains numerous ilhs- 
trations, diagrams and tables, and is issued in 
handsome flexible binding. It may be pro- 
cured through The Spectator Company at $5 
per copy. 


Seaboard Insurance Company Organized 


The Seaboard Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md., has been licensed by the Maryland 
Insurance Commissioner to transact all lines of 
insurance except life. The company will 
specialize in automobile insurance and at first 
its dealings will be confined to~ Baltimore. 
Joseph W. Brooks & Co., of that city, are its 
local agents. 

Louis Eliasberg, president of the Seaboard, 
is also president of the Finance Company of 
America. Other officers are: Arthur Krieger, 
vice-president; Rodney J. Brooks, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Robert J. Gill, secre- 
tary. The board of directors of the new organ- 
ization is composed of Charles H. Knapp, of 
Knapp, Ulman & Tucker, attorneys; Martin J. 
Kohn, of Kohn & Pollock, Inc.; Robert J. Gill, 
of Gill, Greene & Waters, attorneys; Manes 
Strauss, of Strauss Bros., wholesale dry goods; 
Kmlen T. Littell, West Virginia Coal and 
Timber Company; Louis Eliasberg, president; 
A. Krieger, of H. Krieger & Sons, and Rodney 
J. Brooks, of Jos. W. Brooks & Company, in- 
surance. 


Consumers Protective Will Operate on 
Unique Plan 

The Consumers Protective Insurance Com- 
pany, which is being organized at Burbank, 
Calif., will operate under a plan whose basic 
system is not new, but whose application is as 
yet untried. The company will have a capital 
of $250,000 and will write accident insurance 
policies for $1000 only, together with weekly 
policies for disability benefits. The insurance 
will be sold to grocers, department stores, and 
other classes of merchants for distribution to 
customers with each purchase of $1 or more, 
No customer will be allowed to have more than 
three policies at one time and, since the policies 
are for either $1000 for death by accident or 
weekly disability benefit policies, the company’s 
risk on any one life will not exceed $3000 in 
the aggregate. All policies expire at 6:00 a. m. 
on the day after they are issued, and death must 
result within sixty days after the accident in 
order to come within the coverage. 

The organizers of the Consumers Protective 
Insurance Company, whose patents on their 
plan are now pending, are: W. S. Furman, H., 
B. Wolfe and Chester M. Melven, all of whom 
make their homes in Burbank, 





‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 1,000,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 


Assets........... 


1,752,290 
4,543,938 














Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 


J. HARRIS LENKER, Presiden 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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ATLAS CHANGES 





Ronald R. Martin Succeeds Oswald G. 
Boyle 





H. H. RAY BECOMES DEPUTY 





Former United States Manager Forced to 
Resign by Ill Health—Had Held Office 
But Two Years 
C. H. Falloon, general manager of the Atlas 
Assurance Company of London, last week 
notified the agents and employees of the com- 
pany that United States Manager Oswald G. 
Boyle would be succeeded by Ronald R. Martin 
of Montreal, Canadian manager. Contingent 
upon Mr. Boyle's resignation several promo- 
tions have been made among the leading men 
of the company in accordance with the policy 
of the board of directors of choosing men from 
the ranks of the company to fill the vacant 
positions of responsibility. C. E. Sanders, man- 
ager of the Winnipeg office, will discharge Mr. 
Martin’s former duties as Canadian manager. 
H. H. Ray, assistant manager at New York, 
has been raised to the position of deputy man- 

ager to assist \lr. Martin in mis new duties. 

Mr. Boyle became United States manager for 
the Atlas a little more than two years ago, at 
a time when he had but recently recovered 
from an attack of pneumonia and the reaction 
from his illness left him in very delicate health. 
Despite his handicaps Mr. Boyle bore the re- 
sponsibilities and made a success of the Amer- 
ican branch. Such a strain was put upon his 
health, however, that a short time ago he suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown which eventually 
led to his resignation. It is his intention to 
remain inactive for a period sufficient to re- 
cuperate his wasted health. 

Mr. Martin is thirty-seven years of age, and 
has been in the insurance business in Canada 
since 1902. In 1911 he enrolled in the Atlas, 
and from a resident inspector gradually worked 
his way to the head of the Canadian field, where 
he has proved most successful as a clear- 
headed, progressive manager. 





Copyright, Underwood & Undowweed 
Ronatp R. MartTIN 
United States Manager, Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany 


APPOINTS D. F. GORDON 
James A. Beha Announces Choice of Second 
Deputy of New York Department 

James A. Beha, who is to succeed Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., as New York Superintendent of 
Insurance on July 1, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Daniel F. Gordon as second dep- 
uty superintendent in charge of the New York 
office of the department. He will succeed 
James M. Lown. 

Mr. Gordon is particularly well suited to take 
up this work as he has already had many years 
of experience in the department, having Leen 
chief examiner of fire companies and on several 
occasions was acting second deputy. He re- 
signed from the department in 1920 to become 
connected with Sumner Ballard as assistant 
manager of his reinsurance office. 

This is Mr. Beha’s second appointment, the 
first having been the reappointment of Henry 
D. Appleton as first deputy. Both these ap- 
pointments have met with general approval on 
account of the esteem in which both men are 
held in the insurance world. 


Referee Named in Kansas Rate Case 

TorpeEKA, KaAn., June 16.—Gilbert Frith of 
Emporia has been named as the referee by 
Judge G. H. Whitcomb of the Shawnee county 
district court to take the evidence in the Kan- 
sas fire insurance rate case. Mr. Frith is a 
mell-known young lawyer and has had con- 
siderable experience in taking evidence in 
supreme court cases. He was agreed upon by 
the lawyers for the State and for the insurance 
companies and is satisfactory to both sides. 


Mr. Martin attended a dinner given last 
l‘riday at the Vanderbilt by General Manager 
Many of Mr. Martin’s 
friends and future associates were present to 


Falloon in his honor. 


wish him luck in his new position, the duties 
[t will be 
necessary for him, though, to divide his at- 
tention between Montreal and New York until 
Mr. Sanders becomes thoroughly familiar with 
his position as Canadian manager. 


of which he took up last Monday. 





Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
H. H. Ray 
Deputy United States Manager, Atlas Assur- 
ance Company 
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BOARD COMMITTEES 


H. A. Smith Gives Out List for Coming 
Year 





SEVERAL CHANGES INCLUDED 





Addition to Old List Is Committee on 

Standard Rating Schedules 

and Forms 

H. A. Smith, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has announced 
the make-up of the standing committees of that 
organization for the ensuing year. A number 
of changes in chairmanships will be noted, and 
a new committee added to the list is one on 

standard rating schedules and forms. 
Actuarial Bureau—James Wyper, Hartford, 
chairman; J. A. Swinnerton, C. A. Notting- 
ham, Wilfred Kurth, William Hare, C. W. 
Higley, F. W. Koeckert; L. R. Welch, Fitch- 
burg; P. H. Willmott, Watertown; John 
Kremer, Philadelphia; George C. Long, Jr., 
Hartford; F. E. Jenkins, E. G. Pieper, Provi- 








The Beginning 
of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


EIXEPEDEIEREIEIE REVEREND 





Capttal, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





Ravpu B. Ives, President 
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NEW AGENCIES ow 
being ESTABLISHED 








“Then give to the Wor tp 
the best that you have and the 
best will come back to you.” 
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Insure 
your profits 
as well as 2c 


your FP roperty—’”’ 


Agent: “You insure your property against loss by fire. 
That is, you insure your physical property. But what would 
you do if fire destroyed your plant tonight?” 


Assured: “Why, you know I have ample protection. The 
insurance I would collect would pay for rebuilding my factory, 
aside from the item of depreciation. What more can I do?” 


Agent: “You can insure against the losses that will result due 
to the interruption of your business. For instance, you could not 
fire all the men in your organization. You would need some of 
them to resume business as soon as your factory was completed. 


“There would be other heavy expenses. You cannot afford 
tc carry them yourself . You need Business Interruption insur- 
ance. Insure your profits as well as your property.” 


Assured: ‘“You’re right. I do need Business Interruption 
insurance. You fix it up and send the policies over today.” 


Some other interesting things to tell the Assured are 
contained ina pamphlet recently issued. Sent on request. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Organized 1848 LeRoy, Ohio 


W. L. Perrin & Son 
METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
75 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


E. K. Schultz & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
4th and Walnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. M. Dinsmore & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
22 Leidesdorff Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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RENT AND RENTAL VALUE 
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AUTOMOBILE: 
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THEFT 

COLLISION 
WINDSTORM 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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dence; Victor Roth, New Haven; F. B. Kel- 
lam, J. L. Fuller, San Francisco; W. A. 
Blodgett. 

Adjustments—J. W. Cochran, Philadelphia, 
chairman; C. D. Dunlop, Providence; James 
Wyper, Hartford; S. Y. Tupper, Atlanta; H. 
H. Clutia, F. C. Buswell, Otho E. Lane, R. C. 
Christopher, Hartford; F. P. Hamilton, Chi- 
cago; Montgomery Clark; H. N. Dickinson, 
Glens Falls; H. M. Schmitt, Pittsburgh; C. R. 
Street, Chicago; C. V. Messerole, J. Marshall. 

Construction of Buildings—A. G. Martin, 
chairman; Hart Darlington, B. M. Culver, P. 
T. Kelsey, F. B. Martin, Carroll L. DeWitt; 
H. H. Bergmann, Washington; Willard O. 
Wayman, San Francisco; W. B. Burpee, Man- 
chester; Louis Pfingstag; Paul B. Sommers, 
Newark; C. B. Reiter, Pittsburgh; F. C. 
White, Hartford. 

Finance—C. F. Sturhahn, Hartford, chair- 
man: J. M. Wennstrom, Norman T. Robert- 
son; E. J. Booth, Detroit; E. W. West, Glens 
Falls; Neal Bassett, Newark; John A. Fors- 
ter: Rolla V. Watt, San Irancisco; Robe Bird, 
Milwaukee; R. A. Corroon; F. R. Bigelow, St. 
Paul. 

Fire Prevention and Engineering Standards 
—Thomas H. Anderson, chairman; C. W. 
Pierce, Milton Dargan, Atlanta; J. H. Vree- 
land, Hartford; Henry W. Gray, Jr., Hart- 
ford: Fred A. Rye, Chicago; R. P. Barbour; 
John Kay, Newark; J. D. Lester, O. E. 
Schaefer, A. R. Phillips, F. E. Burke; Mc- 
Clure Kelly, San Francisco; E. J. Sloan, Hart- 
ford: E. W. West, Glens Falls; C. H. Coates, 
F. M. Avery, San Francisco. 

Incendiarism and Arson—C. E. Case, chair- 
man; Ray Decker, San Francisco: Jesse FE. 
White; Dowdell Brown, Atlanta; Charles M. 
Kerr: Waite Bliven, Chicago; Rodney Davis, 
H. N. Kelsey, G. T. Forbush; B. N. Carvalho, 
Hartford: A. G. Dugan, Chicago; Edwin Par- 
rish, San Francisco: C. E. Allan, San Fran- 
cisco: John C. Harding, Chicago; John O. 
Platt, Philadelphia; H. V. Smith, Philadelphia ; 
J. F. Van Riper. 

Laws—Ralph B. Ives, Hartford, chairman; 
Neal Bassett, Newark, vice-chairman; Fd- 
ward Milligan, Hartford; W. R. Prescott, At- 
lanta: C. G. Smith, P. Beresford; J. B. Levi- 
son, San Francisco; J. C. Harding, Chicago; 
T. H. Anderson; Charles H. Post, Hartford; 
C. A. Henry San Francisco; W. R. Hedge, 
Boston; E. E. Cole, Pittsburgh; C. W. Bailey, 
Newark; Gustavus Remak, Jr., Philadelphia; 
C. F. Shallcross; FE. G. Seibles, Columbia ; 
John G. Wickser, Buffalo; George H. Bell, 
Chicago; Paul L. Haid; J. W. Cochran, Phila- 
delphia; C. A. Ludlum. 

Maps—C. A. Ludlum, chairman; C. R. 
Street, Chicago: C. E. Case; John O. Platt, 
Philadelphia; W. E. Chapin, Atlanta; N. A. 
Weed, Pittsburgh; F. W. Sargeant, Manches- 
ter; C. J. Schrup, Dubuque; B. G. Chapman, 
Jr., S. Louis; Charles H. Hahn, Albany; Geo. 
O. Smith, San Francisco. 
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NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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ro) _, Borrow to build if need be, but i 

i , you predic ba insure to protect and complete the transaction by 
Wo, t is unfair to leave your wife and fami i 

ee 3 and family without funds to complete the pay- EN 
i —a prevent nore oreianeny and loss of your equity. : es 49 
PY} ute Insurance Policy for the amount i Ky) 
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4 Billion, 850 Million dollars in policies on 3,300,000 lives 
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OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Membership—Otho E. Lane, chairman; A. C. 
Mcllwaine, Hartford; J. Lynn Truscott, Cam- 
den; Whitney Palache, P. Beresford, William 
Y. Wemple; J. C. Barden, Hartford; Sumner 
Ballard; A. R. Monroe, Newark. 

Public Relations—Sheldon Catlin  Phila- 
delphia, chairman; Guy Beardsley, Hartford; 
Whitney Palache; Robe Bird, Miluwaukee; 
George M. Lovejoy, Hartford; R. M. Bissell, 
Hartford; C. A. Ludlum, R. R. Martin; F. D. 
Layton, Hartford: G. H. Batchelder; W. M. 
Speyer, San Francisco; Paul L. Haid; O. J. 
Prior, Trenton. 

Standard Rating Schedules and lForms— 
Wilfred Kurth, chairman; George G. Bulkley, 
Springfield; F. W. Koeckert; Ralph B. Ives, 
Hartford: George H. Bell, Chicago; John 
Marshall, Jr., San Francisco; John C. Hard- 
ing, Chicago; Waite Bliven, Chicago; Robert 
N. Hughs, Atlanta; Whitney Palache; C. R. 
Street, Chicago. 

Statistics and Origin of Fires—J. H. Pack- 
ard, chairman: C. S. Conklin; William E. 
Wollaeger, Milwaukee; A. H. Trimble, Pitts- 
burgh; Ulric S. Atkinson, Chicago; C. E. Dox, 
Chicago; A. H. Witthohn; A. H. McDonnell, 
Detroit; Dixwell Hewitt, San Francisco; 
Harold W. Letton, Chicago; D. B. Sewell, 
Charleston. 

Uniform Accounting—C. V.Meserole, chair- 
man: F. B. Seymour. Hartford; N. A. Weed, 
Pittsburgh; F. B. Kellam; Daniel F. Gor- 
don; J. C. Barden, Hartford: A. T. Bailey, 
San Francisco: W. L. Steele; George C. Bulk- 
ley, Springfield; B. C. Lewis, Jr., Richmond; 
J. A. Kelsey, R. H. Williams; J. W. Crooks, 
Le Roy. 


—Lloyds London has issued, in the form of a book- 
let, information concerning Lloyd’s Underwriting 
Syndicates, 1924, which contains lists of groups and 
their members, and also an alphabetical list of mem- 


bers. 


Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


Self-Styled Expert Promises to Secure Low 
Insurance Rate, 


RICHMOND, Va., June 16.—M. S. Hammond, 
who represents himself as the actuary of the 
National Insurance Company of Atlanta, Ga., 
is in Richmond, offering to make surveys of in- 
sured property, and to point the way for rate 
reductions. Mr. Hammond has approached a 
number of property owners carrying large lines 
of insurance, and in all cases which have come 
to light, his recommendations have been little 
more than a suggestion that the amount of 
coverage be reduced. Such appraisals as he 
has made resemble almost word for word 
the appraisals which have been made by re- 
sponsible Richmond contractors, and have no 
value to the insured, because they disclose 
nothing new. 

The National Insurance Company only 
claims to be a service corporation. It does not 
seek, or at least has not sought, through Mr. 
Hammond, in Richmond, to place any lines. 
For renumeration, it asks for a percentage of 
the premiums it saves the insured. 

Its offer is very similar to that now being 
made by the Insurance Guaranty Corporation, 
a brokerage firm in Richmond, although there 
is no connection between the National Insur- 
ance Company and the Insurers Guaranty Cor- 
poration. The Insurers Guaranty Corporation, 
which was organized nearly two years ago, 
formerly offered to make abstracts of policies, 
to recommend changes where in the judgment 
of its appraisers they were needed, etc. 
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MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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New York Department: 


57 and 59 William Street 
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A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 


INSURANCE CO. 
LTD. 
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THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of th 
security of its policy. 
R. Emory Warfield, President 
E. S. Jarvis, Secretary 
William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 


Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 





Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 
Charles W. Higley, Vice-President 


€ 





C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial ard Industrial 


EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November !, 1924, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 




















INSURANCE GENERAL CASUALTY 


and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY C0. 


ELMER H.DEARTH, President 
606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 























Genera ccident 


ge ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lie. 


—— RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
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‘) GENERAL BUILDING - 4" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 
Capital, $2,250,000.00. Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 
Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 
Assets, $14,683,598.32 Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 
NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice President WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 




















Great American 


Insurance Company 


Now Dork 





Ghecse Choose 
Your Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


TATEMENT JANUARY 17, to2- 


$12.500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.316,.680.16 


ig SURPL 


12,465,360.86 
46,282,.041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 
$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
GC. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IH. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen'l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Ww. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 











NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The N. F. P. A.—The Executive Commit- 
tee of the N. F. P. A. is holding a very full 
meeting on Friday morning at ten o’clock at 
the rooms of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 76 William street; this is the first 
meeting of the officers and executive committee 
following the annual meeting and a lot of good 
things are to be taken care of. Among others 
may be noted the budget, the determination of 
the place for the next meeting, committee ap- 
pointments, etc. 

The Need for Definitions.—In connection 
with a policy covering use and occupancy, the 
property in question being a newspaper plant, 
the position was taken that this was not a 
manufacturing property, but a mercantile prop- 
erty and, therefore, subject to that rating. 
Without passing on the merits of the discussion 
beyond saying that it undoubtedly is a manu- 
facturing plant, it shows the need of definitions 
that will clarify any points which are subject 
to a difference of opinion, especially when there 
is a difference in the rates. 

A Deserved Honor.—\Willis 0. 
manager of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, is absent for a few days this week be- 
cause he is to receive the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from his university, Ohio 
Wesleyan. Once in a while even an honorary 
degree seems to be bestowed in the proper place, 
and this is one of those whiles. 


Robb, 


The Insurance Institute of America.—The 
first returns from the readers of the examina- 
tion papers have been received and they total 
134 papers. In this number there were twenty 
failures, fifty-five passes and fifty-nine honors. 
This is a high percentage of honors and indi- 
cates very good work. These papers were 
nearly all in the casualty department and were 
creditably written. 

Fire Reported in Sprinklered Risks.— 
Bulletins Number 2056-57-59-60-61 of the auto- 
matic sprinkler department of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange report fifty-two fires 
in sprinklered risks. The damage reported is 
No damage, 6; small damage, 12; 
very small damage, 7; slight damage, 4; mod- 


as follows: 


erate damage, 19; considerable damage, 3; very 
badly damaged, I. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

J. L. Morton Married.—John L. Morton, 
divisional engineer of the New England Divi- 
sion of the “America Fore” group, recently 
married Miss Dorothy Lane of Reading, Mass. 

New England Agents. 
coming in rapidly for the third annual conven- 
tion of the New England Agents to be held in 
Jefferson, N. H., next week. A thorough pro- 
gram, including social activities, such as golf 
tournament and dances, has been’ arranged. 
Superintendent Francis R. Stoddard is an- 
nounced as one of the principal speakers, 

Death of A. E. Wright.—Albert E. Wright, 
Boston manager for the Rockwood Sprinkler 
Co. and of the Worcester Fire Extinguisher Co. 
of Canada, died here last week after a major 


Reservations are 


operation. 

Firemen to Meet.—New England heads of 
the fire departments will assemble in Boston 
for a three-day convention next week. Forest 
fires, oil burners, pressure and kindred subjects 
will be dwelt on by the speakers and folluwed 
by discussions. 

Number of Outings Held.—The season 
for outings has arrived. The Employers Lia- 
bility, New England Insurance Exchange, John 
C. Paige & Co., Field & Cowles, Gilmour Roth- 
ery & Co., Henry J. Ide & Co., William A. 
Muller & Co., and others have already held 
enjoyable gatherings at one place or another. 
Parades, sports and “stunts” attracted the at- 
tention of the general public. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Will Represent American Eagle.—lI]. C 
Craig will represent the American Eagle Fire 
in this district commencing July 1. Mr. Craig 
has been special agent for that company in 
North Texas. In this field he succeeds Charles 
1H. Abrams, who has resigned, to join the forces 
of the Chicago Fire and Marine. 

Field Clubs Hold Outing.—The Under- 
writers Club of Philadelphia and the Pennsyl- 
vania Field Club of Harrisburg held their joint 
annual outing at Galen Hall, in the mountains 


at Wernersville, Pa., on June 4. R. P. McKown 
won first prize in the golf tournament with a 
low net score of 71 for 18 holes. Paul Dingus 
won the putting prize. W. L. Mills won the 
tennis tourney. 





Hand-Book of Fire Protection, 1924 

The seventh edition, dated 1924, of the Hand- 
Book of Fire Protection, by Everett U. Crosby, 
Henry A. Fiske and H. Walter Forster, has 
been issued by D. Van Nostrand Company. This 
edition, entirely revised and enlarged, includes 
928 pages of valuable information—over 100 
pages more than the previous edition—and 
embraces 170 pages of illustrations, the whole 
being thoroughly indexed. This work meets 
the needs of all students of fire prevention and 
protection, and of fire protection engineers, in- 
surance inspectors, daily report examiners and 
special and local agents. It enables them not 
only to properly gauge fire hazards, but to in- 
telligently advise property owners as to the best 
methods of applying fire underwriters’ rules 
and requirements, and of obtaining the great- 
est benefit from various appliances which have 
been recognized as possessing merit for specific 
purposes. It is also of especial value to mem- 
bers of fire departments. The authors are ex- 
ceptionally well qualified by their long expe- 
rience in and study of fire protection to produce 
such a work as the Hand-Book of Fire Protec- 
tion. 

Special features of the new edition—a chap- 
ter on accident prevention; one embracing 
ninety pages of engineering and operating data 
on causes of fire; a special chapter on How 
l‘ires Spread; and chapters on extinguishment 
of fire, National Board Rules and forty-nine 
tables dealing with pipe friction, hose stream 
and nozzle range data, and other subjects. 

Fire resistive construction, structural im- 
prevements, construction for special occu- 
pancies, conflagration hazards, and numerous 
other topics are dealt with at length. 

The Hand-Book of Fire Protection is sub- 
stantially bound in flexible fabrikoid cover, and 
may be procured from The Spectator Company, 
selling agents, at $4 per copy, with liberal dis- 
counts on quantity orders. 
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CERTAINTIES 


DEATH AND TAXES! 


According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 


The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were $4,000,000,C00— 
or over $36 per capita. Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 


TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,000,000—nearly $9 per capita. Practically 
all from taxes! Who paid that? Perhaps you think you didn't. 

Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. 
Greater New York pay over twenty times’ as much in city taxes as they do in State taxes. 
I ~ ~ ~ y 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state and local 
purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 

Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. ‘Ihe consumer 
pays the tax,’’ in the cost of what he consumes—rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. 


The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He must—because 
his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes—and taxes 
make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes than they pay in 
dividends to stockholders. 

This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real estate. 
All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In other 
words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 


This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because they 
make no tax returns. 


The taxpayers of 





We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our freiends pay them for us when we die. 
If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the railroad 
is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at the time 
of your death. It has happened that inheritance taxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 
Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 





DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 


Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. For centuries Death 
seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned; but, with men 
in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter till all 
are dead; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death-claims. 
Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 between three and 
five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between ten and twenty years after 
insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. ‘Twenty years ago no one knew which of these 2,739 people 
would die first. 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life in- 
surance necessary. 

Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 

He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he doesn’t 
know it. 

But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. 
provide for them, however, through life insurance. 

He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 

Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


He can 
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The Death Rate Per Cent of Mean Insurance in Force of Sixty-Six Life Insurance Companies, 


1904 to 1923, Inclusive 





































































































(Copyright, 1924, by The Spectator Company, New York) 
| | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | AVERAGES. 
| | | | | | | } } | ae = 
COMPANIES, 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 191] 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 
| | | | | | 1904 | 1909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1904 
| | | | | } to to to to to 
| | | | | 1908 | 1913 | 1918 | 1923 | 1923 
| | | | 
———————————— ee ees ane Se se Se Sey Lee) eee Ree Poe Se eo eee eee Le | H ae: pen Sees A eee: 
| a | | | | 
‘ | | | | | } 
#tna EO p.a:5: aise, siete e+-| 1.26 | 1.29 | 1.25 | 1 30 | I 22 | 1.27 | 1.29 | 1.24 | 1.29 1.18 | 1.35 | 1.24 1.38 | 1.19 | 1 46 | 1.05 | © 95 | 0 82 | 0.66 | 0.€7 | 1.26 | 1.24 | 1.33 | 0.94 | 1.12 
American Central....... 0.45 | 0.29 | 0.36 | 0.39 | 0.53 | 0-49 0.48 | 0 68 | 0.58 | 0.56 | 0 64 | 0 74 | 0.65 | 0.57 | 1.22 | 0.80 | 0.52 | 0.66 | 0.57 | 0.54 | 0 41 | 0.57 | 0 79 | 0.60 | 0.62 
Atlantic Life..........6. 0.58 | 0.82 | 0.62 | 0.47 | 1.23 | 1.00 | 0.85 | 0.59 | 0.93 | 0.64 | 0.53 | 0.71 | 0.72 | 0.84 | 1.13 | 0.55 | 0-68 | 0 -8 | 0.51 | 0.67 | 0.79 | 0 77 | 0.75 0.60 | 0.58 
Baltimore | 2) | AES se 0.61 | 0.44 | 1.23 | 0.51 | 0.71 | 0.66 | 0.81 | 0 64 | 0.69 | 0 54 | 0.78 | 0.91 | 0.76 | 0.62 | 1.42 | 0 90 | 0.68 | 0.67 | 0.67 | 0.79 | 0.71 | 0.68 | 0.91 | 0 74 | 0 77 
Bankers, Neb........ +++] 0.39 | 0.30 | 0.34 | 0.37 | 0.32 | 0.51 | 0.35 | 0.30 | 0.35 | 0.36 | 0.47 | 0.36 | 0.38 | 0.41 | 0.91 | 0 50 | 0.47 | 0 32 | © 40 | 0.40 | 0.35 | 0.37 | 0.53 | 0-42 | 0 43 
Bankers ReSCIVE,....<6.5< 0.33 | 0.43 | 0.39 | 0.38 | 0.38 | 9,37 | 0.43 0.38 | 0.47 | 0.€0 | 0.42 | 0.49 | 0.45 | 0.39 | 0.79 | 0 78 | 0 36} 0 45 | 0 44 | 0.59 | 0.38 | 0.46 | 052] 051 | 0.49 
Berkshire. ....scccsccce- 1.01 | 1.44 | 1.26 | 1.29 | 1.18 | 1.46 | 1.42 | 1.30 | 1.58] 115 | 1.75 | 1.70] 1.47 | 1.28 | 1.71 | 144 | 1-26] 1 2 | 1-11} 1.45 | 1 24 | 1.38} I-59 | I-20 | 1 37 
Boston Mutual......... 1.00 | 1.37 | 1.48 | 0.57] 1.58 | 1.72 | 1.69 | 1.23 | 1 36| 1 42 | 1.37 | 1.50] 1.50 | I 30] 1.96 | 1.26 | 2 09 | 1.13 | 1.37 | 1.02 | 1.20 1.48 | 1.54 | 1-36] 1.40 
o-_. fon ae staidcsiaieieaise | 0.53 | 0.27 | 0.45 | 0.39 | © 49 | 0.34 | 0 37 | 0 21 | 0.34 | 0 34 | 0.37 | 0.39 | 0.34 | 0 34 | 9.70 | 0.80 | 0.67 | 0 33 | 0.41 | o 36 | 0 43 | 0 32] O4t | 0.49 | 0.44 
Colonial Life........+e. | 0.72 | 0.69 | 0.57 | 0.65 | 0.60 | 1.21 | 0.73 | 0.84 | 0.94 | 1.11 | 1.01 | 0.82 | 1.07 | 2.13 | 1.43 | 1-13 | 2-04 | 1.53 | I-10} 2.38 | 0.64 | 0.g6| 1 28 1.62 | 1.14 
| | | | : : | | | | 
Columbia, O..........- | 0.69 | 0 14 | 0 60 lo 84 | 0.58 | 0.34 | 0 39 | 0.33 | 1-04 | O51 | 0.75 | 0.48 | 0.69 | 0 65) I 27 | 1.04 | 0.58 | 0.63 | 0.60 | 0.84 | 0 57} 0.51 | 0.80 | 0 73 | 0.70 
Columbian Narional....| 0.25 | 0.37 | 0.25 | 0.37 | 0.54 | 0 87 | 0.55 | 0.72 | 0.81 | 0.54 | 0.67 | 0.75 | 0.60 | 0.65 | 1.25 | 0.76 | 0 66 | 0.43 | 9.79 | 9.83 | 0.38 | o 65 | 0.81 | 0.70 | 0 68 
Cennecticut General... | 1.03 1.02 | 0.89 | 0.70 | 0.72 0.68 10 66|075 | 0.81 | 0.66 | 0 72 | ogt | 0.01 | 0.62 | 1.22 | 0.70 | 0.68 | 0 66 | 0.60! 0.58 | 0.86 | 0.71 0.9 | 0 64 | 0.74 
Connecticut Mutual sos | Sie 2.64 | 2.50 | 2.57 | 2.33 | 2.46 | 2.37 | 2.34 | 2.21 | 2.18 | 1.80 | 2 00 | 1.78 | 1.58 | 1 98 | 1.64 | 1.39 | 1.28 | 1.04 | 1.04 | 2.60 | 2.31 | 1.83 | 1.25 | 1 86 
Equitable, New York +s] I 27 | 1.28 | 1.35 | 1.44 | 1.60| 1.67 | 150] 1.50] 1.48 | 1.39 | 1.41 | 1 52! 1.49 | 1.40] 1.66 | T 2 | 1.13 | 1.03 | 1.03 | 0.99 | 1.38 | 1.44 | I.s0 | 1.09 | 1.32 
Equitable. Des Mennrs... 0.69 | 0.47 | 0.49 | 0.62 | 0.43 | 0.63 | 0.56 | 0.46 | 0.49 | 0.45 | 0 40 | 0.42 | 0 54 | 0 42 | 1.00 | 0.55 | 0.49 | 0.40 | 0 44 lo 511053 /051 | 0.59|947|05! 
Fidelity Mutual Rater teva | 1.¢9 | 1.13 | 1.13 | 1.17 | 1.18 | 1.35 | 1-29 | 1.29] I 33] 1 20/ 1.38/ 1.41 | 1.c9| 1.11 | 70} F-15 0.99 | 1.04 | 0.88 | 0 94 | 1.14 | I.29 | 1.42 | 0.99 | 1.19 
Federal Life*.......-..- 0.71 | 0.91 | 0.79 | 0.68 | 0.57 | 0.56 | 0 65 | 0.79 | 1.02 | 0.69 | 0.83 | 0.69 | 0.81 | 0.66 | 1.23 | 0.75 | 0.62 | 0.67 | 0 82 | 0.79 | 0.72 | 6.76 | 0.95 | 0.71 | 0.76 
Franklin ......-.-..- ..| 1.08 | 0.73 | 1 i0 | 0 g2 | 0.84 | 0.95 | 1.16 | 0.87 | 0 90 | 0.91 | 0.93 | 0.84 | 0.88 | 0.87 | 1.12 | 0 87 | 0.64 | 0.62 | 0.67 | 0.68 | 0.93 | 0.96 | 0.94 | 0.69,| 0.82 
nr ne | in eS oun ~ e eA ¢ vim i | on 7 
Guaranty Life.......... 0 75 | 0.27! 0.35 | 0.45 | 0 63 | 0.51 | 0 5g | 0.42 | 0.23 | 0.27 | 0.25 | 0 31 | 0.35 | 0.34 | 0.66 | 1.06 | 0.33 | 0.35 | 0-40 | 0.42 | 0.49 | 0.41 | O 49 | 9-47 | 0-40 
| | | | 
Guardian, New York”*.. | 1.32 | 1.33 | 1.18 | 1.27 | 1-43 | 1.38 | 1.22 | 1.31 | 1.22 | 107/| 1.18! 1 34 | 107 | 1 23 | 1.£0| 1.13 | 077 | 0.73 | 0 80 | 0.80 | 1.31 | 1.25 | 3 27 | 0.84 | 1.13 
Home Life.....+---+++-- 1.31 | Lot | t.11 | 1.26 | 1.16 | 1.08 | t.02 | 1.18 | 0.99) O91; T 14! 105} 1.16 | 0 87| I 18 | 1.08 | 0.87 | 0.79 | 0 82 1085] 1.17 | 1.03 | 1.08 | 0 87 0.96 
Illinois Life veneer neers 1.21 | 1.18 | 1.05 | 1.15 | 1.06 | 1.25 | I.o1 | 1.04 | 0.99 | 0.98 | 0.89 | 0.81 | r.or | 0 84 | 1 02 | 0.93 | 0.78 | 0.73 | 0 70 | 0 64 | 1.13 | T.04 | 0 G21 0 75 | 0.90 
John Hancock Mewewanse | 0.70 | 0.71 | 0.67 | 0.77 | 0.67 | 0.77 | 0.86 0 67 | 0 78 | 0.81 | 0.74 | 9.89 | 0 &5 | 0.87 | I 34 | 9.83 | 0 73 | 0.65 | 0.70 | 0.71 | 0 71 | 0.78 | 0 96 | 9.72 | 0.79 
Kansas City..... graces ‘| 0.79 | 0 38 | 0.92 | 0.54 | 0.45 | 0.65 | 0 49 | 0.46 | 0 43 | 0.35 | 045 | 0.46 0 4q | 0.45 | 1.17 | 0.63 | 0 54 | 0.42 | 0.43 | 049 | 0 58 | 0.45 | 0.67 | 0.49 | 0.54 
Life Ins. Co of Va.*....| 1.43 | 1-73 | 1-30 | 1 28 | 1.31 | 1.28 | 1.13 | 1.07 | 0.99 | 0.82 | 0.82 | 0.91 | 0 78 | 0.64 | 1 53 | 0.78 | 0.84 | 0.57 | 0.62 | 0.52 | 1.40 | 1.01 | 0.98 | 0.63 | 0.79 
ManBattanl: <(.:.:s3:<:010: sore | 1.56 | 1.48 | 1.62 | 1.79 | 1.94 | 1.89 | 1.91 | 197] 1.79 | 1-61 | 206 2.11 | 1 88 | I gq | 2.37 | 1.83 | 1.60 | 1.55 1.€5 | 1 65 | 1.67 | 1.83 | 2.08] 1 65 | 1.20 
Maryland .....-----.... 2.32 | 1.51 | £.85 | 1.02 | 1.70] 1.16 | 1.22} 1.14 | 1.64 | 1.16 | 1 67 | 1.55 | 1.20] 1.09 | 200 | I.50 | 0.91 | 1.01 | 1.22] 10g | 1.67 | 1.28 | 1.51 | 1.20] 1.36 
Massachusetts Mutual... 1.14 | 1.34 | 1.11 | 1.10 | 1.16 | 1.05 | 1 Of | 0.95 | 1.09 | I 04 | 1.03 L.1T | I 0G | 0 98 | 1.39 | 0.94 | 090} 0.75 | 0 84 | 076] 1.17 | 1 04 | 1.13 | 0.83 0.98 
Metropolitan *.......... 0.84 | 0.81 | 0.73 | 0.76 | 0.79 0.81 | 0.77 | 0.74 10.75 0.75 |072 076| 0.77 | 0.76 | 1 21 | 0.83 | 0.66 | 0.57 | 0.58 | 0.59 | 0.78 | 0 76 | 0.88 0.63 | 0 72 
ee | | 
Michigan Mutnal.......| 1.07 | 1.08 | I.14 1.38 | 2-17 | 1.13 | 1.40 1.34 1.16 | 1.28 1.25 1.29 | 1.9 | 1.20 1 35 | © 98 | 1.02 | 0.91 | 0.91 | 0 78 | 1.17 | 1 27| 1.24] 0.91 | 1.12 
Minnesota Mutual..... 1.53 | 1.21 | 1.52 | 1.58 | 1.39 | 1.34 | 1-46} 1.55 | 1.34) 1.08 | 1.11 | 1.27 | 1.25 | 1.06 | 1.44 | 095 | 0.65 | 0.63 | 0.64 | 0.75 | 1.44 | 1.25 | 1.24 | 0.71 | 1.02 
Missouri State.......... 0.80 | 0.76 | 0.75 | 0.75 | 0.62 | 0.78 | 0.85 | 0 95 | 0.68 | 0.95 | 0.74 | 0.67 | 0.62 | 0.60 | 1.38 | 0 76 | 0.63 los | 0.75 | 0.70] 0 72 | 0.86 | 0 84 | 0.67 | 0.73 
Mutual Benefit... ...... | 1.50 | 1.43 | 1.30 | 1.27 | 1.14 | 1.17 | 1.26 | 1.16 | I 22 | 1.05 | 1.07 | t.or | 1.12 | 0.97 | I 32 | 1.03 | 0.g0 | 0.83 | 0.78 | 0.89 | 1.32 | 1.16 | t.10 | 0.88 | 1.04 
Mutual of New York. | 1.44 | 1.37 | 1.40 | 1.62 | I 49 | 1 59| 1.56| 1.55 | 1-52) 1 46 / 1.56/ 1.57/ 1.59 | 1.48 | I 68 | 1.42 | 1.23 / 1.10 | 1.20 | 1.18 | 1.46 | 1.56 | 1.58] I 24 | 1.42 
National Life, U.S. A..| 1.03 | 0 go | 0.81 | 0.92 | 0.88 | 1.02 | 0.91 | 0 87 | 1.27 | 1.01 | 0.92 | 0.95 | 0.94 | I OF | 1.49 | 1.03 | 0.88 | 0.71 | 0.84 | 0.70] o gt 1.03 | 1.08 | 0.82 | 1.00 
National Bile, Viti c ees =. 0.82 | 0 g8 | 1.00 | 1.09 | 0.99 | 0.98 | 0 98 | 0.93 | 1.09 | 0.92 | 1 02 | I.14 | 1.08 | 1.06 | 1.29 | 1.04 | 0.05 | 0.86 | 0.84 | 0.80 | 0.98 | 0.98 | 1.12 | 0 83 | 0.98 
New England.........-| 1-35 | 1.37 | 1-31 | 1-33 | 1-31 | 1.11 | 1.16 | 1.11 | 1.24 | 1 02] 1.05 | 1.12 | Log | 1.c2 | 1-51 | 0.95 0.98 | 0.70 | 0 82 | 0.77 | 1.33 | 1.13} 1-17] 0 83 | 1.04 
New York Life ........ 1.15 | 1.07 | 1.03 | 1 14| 1.12 | 1.18 | 1.17| 1.20] 1-21 | 1.16 | 1.17 | 1.23 | 1.24 | 1.20] 1.46| 1.19 | 1.04 | 0 &7 | 0.86 | 0 85 | 1.10 | ga 1.27 | 095] 1.10 
Northwestern Mutual...) 1.01 | 1.04 | 0.97 0 94 | 0.94 | 0.89 | 0.96 | 0.95 | 1.00 | 0 QI | 0.93 | 1.00 | 1.07 | 0.92 | 1.21 | 0.99 | 0.91 | © 80 | 0.88 | 0.88 | 0.98 | 0.94} 1.03 | 0.€9 | 0.98 
oe | | | | | 
Pacifie: Mutual... ...04<. 0.76 | 0 81 | 0.91 | 0 94 | 0.84 | 0.73 | 0.89 | 0 81 | 0.86 | 0.85 | 0.87 | 0.93 | 0.83 | 0.83 | 1.32 0.89 | 0.66 | 0 67 | 65 | 0 63 | 0.86 | 0 82 | 097 | 9.70 | 9.79 
Penn Mutual...........| 1,00 | I.10 | 1.02 | 117 | I.04 | 1.06 | 1.12 | 1.08 | 1.16 | 1.09 | 1.1g | 1.13 | 1.18} 1.10) 1 52 | 1.12 | 1.15 0.87 | 1.00 | 1.01 | 1.06 | 1.10 | 1.23 | 1.07 | I-11 
Phoenix Mutual......... 1.35 | 1.56 | 1.14 | 1 21 | 1.18 | 1.24 | 1.29 | 0.99 | 1.26| 1.14 | 0.99 | 1.16 | I.co | 0.93 | 1.38 0.98 | o 85 | 0.76 | 0.84 | 0.85 | 1.24 | 1.18 | 1 10 | 0.84 | 1.05 
Pilot Lifes......-...3 easecs g .. | 0.14 | 0.12 | 0.41 | 0.43 | 0.56 | 0.28 | 0.58 | 0.37 | 0.56 | 0,53 | 0.35 | 0.42 | 1.15 | 0.69 | 0.66 | 0.44 | O 53 | 0.39 | 0.25 | 0.44 | 0.65 | 0.53 | 0-54 
Presbyterian Ministers 0 93 | OSI | 0.98 | 0.44 | 0.67 | 0.54 | 0 62 | 0.72 | 0 63 | 0.54 | 0.85 | 0.64 | 0.74 | 0.75 | 0.77 | 0.71 | 0.09 1 0.53 | 0.61 | 0.70 | 0.64 | 0 7I | 0.59 | 0 68 
H hs <t | te e = | ® | | 
Providert Mutual,...... 0.87 | 0.96 | 1.10 | 0.94 | 0.90 | 0.85 | 0.9T | 0.95 | 0.79 | 0.70 | 0.74 | 0.83 | 0.70 | 1.17 | 0.78 | 0.73 | 0.76 | 0.65 | 0.78 | 0.95 | © 88} 0 85}0.71|0 82 
Pradential ~.....3...- 0.77 | 0.78 | 2-79 | 0.78 | 0.74 | 0.86 | 0.74 | 0.76 | 0.74 | 0.74 | 0.83 | 0.81 | 0.77 | I 21 | 0.83 0.72 | 0.61 | 0.61 | 0.66 | 0.78 | 0 77 | © 89 0.74 | 0.7 
Register Life........... 0.56 | 0.33 | 0.69 | 0.54 | 0.55 | 0.55 | 0.58 | 0.75 | 0.27 | 0.56 | 0.40 | 0.58 | © 38 | 0.G0 | 0.50 | 0.38 | 0.45 | 0.48 | 0.31 | 0 59 | 0.53 }0 58| 0.42 | 0.49 
RREHANE Ge «sic. sccinie:ei 0.558% | 0 79 | 0.66 | 0.67 | 0.73 | 0.92 | 0.81 | 0.56 | 0.62 | 0.54 | 0.69 | 0.59 | 0.60 | 0 62 | T OF | 0.77 | 0.52 | 0 56 | 0.55 | 0 56 | 0.68 | 0.65 | 0 73 | 0.58 | 0.62 
Reserve: oan... <<<... 0.22 | 0.32 | 0.58 | 0.53 | 0.48 | 0.57 | 0.58 | 0.82 | 0.75 | 0.76 | 0.75 | 0.62 | 0.79 | 1.05 | 0.68 | 0.61 | 0.57 | 0.52 | 0.43 | 0.44 | 0.66 | 0.80 | 0.55 | 0 63 
Royal Uniont.......-.- | 0.73 | 0.64 | 0.56 | 6.71 | 0.g1 | 0.85 | 0.88 | 0.68 | 0.73 | 0.57 | 6.88 | 0.82 | 0.66 ; 0.88 | 1.23 | 0 69 | 0.7 0.47 | 0.48 | 0.31 | 0.70 | 0.73 | 0.91 | © 50| 0 68 
St. Louis Mutual...... | 2 64 1.46 | 2.85 | 0.43 | I.41 | 0.44 | 1.69 | 1.11 | 1.35 | 1.24 | 0.61 | 0.61 | 0 7g | 0.86 | 0.96 | 1.72 | 1.28 | 0.77 | 0.85 | 1.07 1.68 | 1.19 | 079 | 1,11 | 1.08 
Security of America..... | 0,14 | 0.22 | 0.43 | 0.43 | 0.57 | 0 39 | 0.22 | 0.46 | 0.78 | 0 +75 | 0.88 | 0.38 | 0.70 | 0.92 | 1.43 | 0.65 | 0.70 | 0,61 | 0 62 | 0.56 | 0.42 | 0.51 | 0.88 | 0.62 | 0.63 
Security Mutual, N. Y..| 1.04 | 0.98 | 1.13 1.13 | 1.22] 1.11 | 1.25 1.14 | 1.25 | 1.18 | 1.30 | 1.28 | £.33 | 1.09 | 1.49 | 1-25 | 0.94 | 0.90 | 0.92 | 0.92 | I. 10 | 1.18 | 1.30 | 0.98 | 1.13 
Security Mutual, Neb...| 0.28 | 0.47 | 0.56 | 0.43 | 0.37 | 0.42 | 059 | 0.37 | 0.40] 0 48 | 0.57 | 0.57 | 0.44 | 0.47 | 1.73 | 0.61 | 0.59 | © 40 | 0.55 | 0.30 | 0.43 | 0.45 | 0-79 | O 48 | 0.55 
Southwestern. ..........| 0 29 | 0.34 | 0.06 | 0.44 | 0.70 | 0.72 | 0.65 | 0 59 | 0 61 | 0 Sc | 0.44'| 0.39 | 0.41 | 0.56 | 0.97 | 0.60 | 0.68 | 0.40 | 0.53 | 0.45 | 0.60 o 60 | ° €0 | 0.52 | 0.55 
SiMe Lite NV. acc5 wae | 0 58 | 0.U0 | 0 76 | 0.81 | 0.72 | 0.58 | 0.80 | 0.72 | 0.91 | 0 87 | 0.91 | 077 | 0.78 | 0.97 | 1.24 | I.c2 | I.02 0 65 | 0.74 | 0.79 | 0.70 | 0.77 | 0.99 | 0.83 | 0.83 
State Mutnaij, Mass.....| 0.97 | 1.26 | 1.00 | 1.15 | 1.21 | 1.17 | I J.09 | 1.18 | r@2| 1.14 | 1.16 | 1.17] 0.84 | 1.31 | 1.18 | 0.98 | 0 88 | 0.84 | 0 95 | 1.12 | I.1I | 1-13 | 995 1.05 
1 CS SN (oe ee ecor 0.25 | 0.32 | 0.51 | 0.33 | 0.87 | 0.84 | 1.05 | 1.10 | 0.81 | 0.86 | 0.03 | 0.60 | 0 gI | 0.60 | 1.28 0.82 | 0.63 | 0.39 | 0.74 | 0.66 | 0.64 | 0 93 | 0.95 | © 63 | 9.93 
BPANGlOES ..c2.0. oss setere 1.24 | 1.43 | 1.15 | 1.05 | 1.16 | 1.13 | I. 1.19 | 1.03 | 0.90 | 0.88 | 1.07 | 0.97 | 0.86 | 1.25 | 0.78 | 0.71 | 0 64 | 0.61 | 0.55 | 1.19 | 1-03 | 1.03 | 9.67 | 0.80 
| | | | 
Union Central..........| 0.83 | 0.75 | 0.86 | 0 85 , 0.89 | 0.95 | 0.86 | 0.85 | 0.92 | 0.71 | 0.87 | 0.99 | 0.95 | 0.85 | T.19 | 0.95 | 0.82 | 0.78 | 0.89 | 0.76 | 0.84 | 0.85 | 0.96 | 0.85 | 0.83 
Union Mutual....-..... | 1.20 | 1.09 | 1.09 | 117 | 1.12 | 1.20} 1.25 | 1.20 | 1.30 | 1.16 | 1.13 | 1.10 | 1.31 | 1.27 | 1.28 | 1.27 1.18 | 1.22 1.01 | 1.15 | 1.13 | 1.22 | 1.22] 1.17 | 1.28 
Urited ALES ao nn e's neve | 1.69 | 1.86 | 1.68 | 1.84 | 1.61 | 1.90 | 1.85 | 2.25 | 2.25 | 1.61 | 1.45 | 2.29 | 1.68 | 1.93 | 1.91 | 2.23 | 1.74 | 1-85 | T.D1 | 1-59 | 1.74 | 1.97 | 1-85 1.76 | 1.82 
Volunteer State.........| 0.36 | 0.51 | 0.69 | 9.71 | 0.79 | 0 58 | 0.50 | 0.93 | 0.43 | 0.76 | 0.63 | 0.64 | 0.85 | 0.60 | 1.13 } 0.69 | 0.63 | 0.50 | 0.67 | 0.56 | 0.69 | 0 65 | 9.79 0.60 | 0.68 
Western & Southern....| 0.87 | 0.89 | 1.09 | 0.95 | 0.73 | 0.86 | 0.84 | 0.69 | 0.75 | 0.83 | 0.71 | 0.77 | 0.81 | 0.67 | 1.17 | 0.68 | 0.67 | 0 63 | 0.62 | 0 62 | 0.g0 | 0.79 | 0.85 | 0.64 | 0-74 
Wisconsin Life......... 1.31 | 1.02 | 0.59 | 0.43 | 0.50 | 1.22 | 0.95 | 1.52 | 0.82 | 1.19 | 1.56 | 0.87 | 0.64 | 0.80 | 1.21 | 0.38 0.68 | 0.47 | 0 42 | 0.43 | 0.82 | 1.14 | 1.00 | 0.49 | 0.63 
Averages (66 cos.)... | 1.23 | 1.21 | 1.18 | 1.06 | r.c0} 1.21 | 1.20! 1.17| 1.18 | 1.c9 | 1.12 | 1.16 | 1.16 | 1.c6 | 1.40 | 1.05 | 0.92 | 0.79 | 0 81 | 0.81 | x.22| 1.16 | 1.19 | 0.86 |1.06 
3 | 7 4 5 | 0.92 | 0.7¢ | 9 
* Not including industrial business + Figures prior to 1923 are those of Royal Union Mutual. § Formerly Southern L. & T. 


DEATH OF W. H. NEWELL 


Aetna Life Secretary Stricken Suddenly 
_Hartrorp, Conn., June 14.—William H. 
Newell, secretary of the 7Etna Life Insurancz 
Company, died suddenly of heart disease on the 
morning of Sunday, June 8. He was attending 
services in the First Methodist Church of Hart- 
ford, and has just taken his seat after leading 
the primary department of the Sunday school 


in the reading of the Twenty-third Psalm when 
he was stricken. Mrs. Newell and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Eleanor Newell, were by his side. 
Mr. Newell was born in Hartford, February 
20, 1852, and was educated in the local primary 
and high schools. His first employment was 
with the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, 
from which he entered the services of the A£tna 
Life in 1888. He became assistant secretary in 


19 





1905 and was elected secretary in 1917. 
Funeral services were held on the afternoon 
of June 11 in the church which Mr. Newell was 
attending when he died. By order of President 
Brainard, all offices of the AZtna Life and 
affiliated companies were closed for the after- 





noon. 

—The Farmers National Life of Chicago is holding 
a sales conference of its agents at the home office 
August 28 and 29. 
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ACTUARIES MEET 


American Institute Votes Joint Meet- 
ing With Actuarial Society 








PERCY H. EVANS NEW PRESIDENT 





S. C. Kattel Presides at Sessions—Much 
Interesting Discussion Develops 
By Witt1am J. SMyTH 

Cuicaco, IL., June 13.—Percy H. Evans, 
actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Milwaukee, Wis., was elected 
president of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries at its annual meeting held here yesterday 
and to-day. Other new officers elected were: 
Vice-president, L. A. Anderson, actuary of the 
Central Life of Des Moines; secretary, Reg- 
inald C. McCankie, actuary of the Equitable of 
Iowa; treasurer, Bert J. Stookey, assistant 
secretary of the Illinois Life of Chicago. Be- 
tween two and three hundred prominent actu- 
aries from all sections of the country attended. 

The first portion of the annual meeting was 
devoted to the business of the Institute. S. C. 
Kattel, actuary of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, presided in place of Presi- 
dent Lawrence M. Cathles, president of the 
North American Reassurance Company, New 
York. A motion was passed to postpone the 
annual election of officers until the second day 
of the meeting, after which the Institute, by a 
unanimous vote, accepted the invitation of the 
Actuarial Society of America to hold a joint 
session in the near future. To this end com- 
mittees were appointed empowered to make 
necessary arrangements. 

Following the business meeting Professor J. 
F. Reilly of the University of Iowa read a 
paper entitled: “Certain Generalizations of 
Osculatory Interpolation.” Professor Reilly’s 
views were received with great attention, and 
his paper was considered a valuable contribu- 
tion to the mathematics of actuarial science. At 
the conclusion of his lecture, Robert Hender- 
son, second vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Professor H. L. Rietz, 
head of the department of mathematics of the 
University of Iowa, and R. Montague Webb, 
actuary of the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, joined in the discussion. 

Another paper on “Auxiliary Tables for the 
Calculation of Net Premiums and Reserves for 
the Deferred Annuity Benefit Under Continu- 
ous Instalment Policies,” by H. W. Curjel, act- 
uary of the Illinois Life, completed the first 
session of the meeting, held Thursday morning. 
Mr. Curjel presented a series of tables which 
were termed of great practical value by E. G. 
Fassell, assistant actuary of the Northwestern 
Mutual, who spoke at length on the importance 
of the subject treated by Mr. Curjel. L. A. 
Anderson, actuary of the Central Life of Des 
Moines, and Henry W. Allstrom of the Minne- 
sota Mutual, also spoke. 

The formal discussions were continued on 
Thursday afternoon. H. C. Marvin read a 
paper on “International Typographical Mortal- 
ity Investigations, 1913-21.” Mr. Marvin set 
forth the results of a nation-wide investigation 


covering a period of eight years into the mor- 
tality of more than 50,000 men engaged in the 
printing trades, and dwelt on the high death 
rate from tuberculosis among men in this trade. 
Among those who commented on Mr. Marvin’s 
remarks were: Mr. Anderson, J. E. Flanigan, 
actuary of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
and Wendell Coler, actuary of the Maccabees. 

The second item on the afternoon program 
was a talk by R. E. Kennon on the timely 
topic of “Monthly Annuities Certain.’ Con- 
siderable interest was taken in this lecture by 
the assembled actuaries, and J. P. Bauerman, 
actuary of the George Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company, led a lively discussion. 

Mr. Kennon was followed by Samuel 
Barnett, who read a paper called: “On the 
Nature of Probability.” Mr. Barnett handled 
this intricate subject in a very scholarly man- 
ner. Percy Evans, actuary of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Valentine Howell, associate actu- 
ary of the Guardian Life of New York: E. L. 


Thursday } 
—————__ 
Marshall, consulting actuary of Des Moines; I 
Professor Reitz and Mr. Henderson discusseq d 
the subject at some length. 
di 
INFORMAL Discussion CREATE INTEREST es 
This completed the prepared program, but in. th 
formal talks by Mr. Flanigan on the mortality by 
investigations of that company, and by W. 0, ne 
Morris, actuary of the North American Life si 
of Chicago, were included before adjournment, co 
Mr. Morris stated that the influenza epidemic M 
had largely affected the value of all mortality au 
statistics, and that it was almost impossible to pr 
determine the true trend of mortality at this ip 
time. He also said that the improvement in ve 
mortality rates among men of later ages was 
due to more careful selection of applicants by N 
the companies than to the increasing longevity tel 
of the race. Mr. Flanigan’s statements of the te! 
results of his company’s investigations were in- We 
structive and interesting. ler 
On Thursday evening the members of the or 
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Licensed to Transact Life|i@ Twenty 


ROYAL UNION LIFEDU} 
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Paid to Policyholders—Over $16,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force—Over $112,000,000.00 
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Institute and their ladies met at an informal 
dinner at the Hotel La Salle. 

The program for Friday contained informal 
discussions on four subjects of current inter- 
est to insurance men. Mr. Anderson spoke on 
the subject of computation of interest rates 
by insurance companies. He said that it was 
necessary at this time to be extremely careful, 
since many railroads whose securities insurance 
companies own are now facing grave problems. 
Mr. Anderson said that the increased sales of 
automobiles and the general building and im- 
proving of roads by States, counties and munic- 
ipalities had affected railroad earnings ad- 
versely. 

Wendell Strong, of the Mutual Life of 
New York, touched on a topic of current in- 
terest when he stated that present rates of in- 
terest were lower than at any time since the 
war, and still going down fast. The big prob- 
lem was whether they would go still further, 
or whether a reaction would set in before there 


was any great effect felt on life insurance. Mr. 
Strong himself was inclined to be optimistic 
and expressed the opinion that things would 
gradually readjust themselves. Mr. Strong was 
heard with great attention as an authority on 
the subject. 

J. S. Elston, assistant actuary of the Travel- 
ers Life Insurance Company; Mr. Anderson, 
Wendell Strong, associate actuary of the 
Mutual Life of New York; Mr. Henderson, C. 
Jackson, actuary of the National Life of Ver- 
mont; O. W. Perrin, of the Pennsylvania 
Mutual Life Insuance Company; Professor 
Reitz, Mr. Evans, W. A. P. Wood, actuary of 
the Canada Life Assurance Company, and A. 
C. MacLean, actuary of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, combined to furnish a very. entertain- 
ing and informative debate of the first of the 
four topics for informal discussion, “Annuity 
Rates.” It was generally conceded that the 
American annuitants are long-lived, and seem 


(Continued on page 35) 
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RECOMMENDS CHANGES 





lowa Commissioner Wants Revision 
of Insurance Code 





WOULD REGULATE FRATERNALS 





Wants Reciprocals to Be Placed on Plane 
With Other Companies 

Des Mornes, IowA, June 14.—In the annual 
report filed with the Governor of Iowa by W. 
R. C. Kendrick, Commissioner of Insurance, 
the following recommendations relative to in- 
surance legislation to be submitted to the Iowa 
Legislature, which will convene in January of 
1925, were made: 

Section 1721 of the code should be amended 
so as to require stock, health and accident com- 
panies organized under the laws of the States 
other than Towa, to have the same fully paid- 
up capital and surplus as is required of Iowa 
health and accident companies, 

In view of the tremendous financial loss re- 
sulting to fire, casualty and miscellaneous com- 
panies, associations and organizations from the 
extension of credit to agents and flat can- 
cellations, this department urgently recom- 
mends that the statutes be amended so as to 
require all such carriers transacting busines in 
the State of Iowa to report all bitsiness 
transacted upon the paid-for basis. 

Chapter 180, acts of the Thirty-seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly, relating to reciprocal exchanges 
should be repealed and a law enacted which 
will place this class of carrier upon the same 
standards of solvency as are now required of 
carriers of other classes transacting similar 
kinds of insurance. 

Public insurance adjusters operating in this 
State should be placed under the direct super- 
vision of this department and required to pro- 
cure a license prior to engaging in such lines 
of business. 

Brokers engaging in the buying, selling or 
trading of shares of stock in insurance cor- 
porations in this State should be required to 
obtain a license from the Commissioner of In- 
surance and their transactions and activities 
should be placed under the supervision of the 
insurance department. 

Power should be conferred upon the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance to institute proceedings in 
court for the removal of officers and directors 
of insurance corporations for misfeasance or 
malfeasance in office. 

In all receivership proceedings involving in- 
surance corporations in which a receiver is ap- 
pointed, the Commissioner of Insurance should 
be appointed as such receiver without additional 
compensation. 

In all voluntary liquidations of insurance 
corporations, such liquidation should be under 
the direct and exclusive management of the 
Commissioner of Insurance. 

Many changes should be made regarding the 
regulation of fraternal societies and admission 
of such societies to this State. No society 
should be admitted to this State in the future 
unless all of its business is based on adequate 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Union Central Building 


Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two hours after 
I received your very courteous and friendly letter in connection 
with my removal to Texas I was favored with a call from one of 
your local representatives, who personally offered to fulfill the prom- 
ises of service contained in your letter.”’ 


This letter was made possible by a 
Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless of change 
of address and maintains Company and Agency contact with him—and 
A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information about such 
policyholders to the resident agent. 
That agents and the Home Office work in close harmony is evidenced 
by the letter above. Timely Cooperation turned a small courtesy into 


a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














MEN 
WHO 
THINK 


they are built for speed and endurance 
and can qualify for general or state agency 
work, will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Liberty Life Building, 


Topeka, Kansas. 
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Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


ow 
7} 
CONSTIT UTI 





Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
...AND AGENTS. 
RECENT EVEN T S 
INA BUSY FIELD 
- 
A Few Suggestions for Agents 
a 7) 
By Witttam C. Morton 
Registrar, Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee 
The most attractive thing in the world, fidence in you, in the company you represent, or not you take all kinds of excuses, and when 
my way of thinking, is a successful man. It is and the policy contracts you sell, or else he they find out that you will not, and that you are 
dificult to conceive of anything more attrac- would never have signed on the dotted line. firm, they will make special efforts to have the 
tive than a man who gets his message across. If you expect your policyholders to be money ready when you call. 
There seems to be something magnetic about prompt with you, you must also be very prompt By firmness, I do not mean harshness. Your 
that kind of man. In the first place, he knows with them. If you tell people on your debit mother has always been firm with you, and you 
every detail of his work. He understands that, that you will call at a certain time, be there {now what she means when she speaks, but you 
_| too, of course, but he is not boastful of it. He by all means. Be so prompt that they can have respect her for it. Her word stands for some- 
_ realizes that his success is due, to a great ex- on their wraps ready for a journey, if need thing. Hence, you respect it. The world 
od tent, to the amount of work put forth. be, and let them understand that when the the same everywhere. You like to deal with 
Success is the result of properly expended clock reaches a certain hour that you will be people whose word is their bond. That means 
effort. Success must be fought for; sacrificed right on time. integrity, and integrity is strength. 
for, and even Jesus was crucified for the suc- Promptness creates a good impression. And 
cessful carrying out of God‘s plan. The road it can not be denied that if you expect your Be NEAT AND CLEAN IN Your Dress 
to successfulness by the agency route is not an debit to grow that you must create a good im- In the olden days, it used to be said, “Clothes 
easy one, by any means. If it were, there would pression. Get your policyholders to working do not make the man.” That was a good gospel 
be no inducement for character and tenacity. for you. Had you ever thought of the number at one time. But times do change. Now we 
No field offers such opportunities for service as of things that are really bought at the sugges- say, “Clothes do not make the man, but they go 
does the life insurance business. But service tions of friends? When you really gain the a long way.” Gaudy clothes and loud ties are 
is bought with a price, and consequently is friendship of your policyholders, you can cer- not desired, but what the world calls “well 
more appreciated. tainly expect your business to grow. dressed” these days are cleanliness and neatness. 
There are, happily, certain ways of travel- Be all business when you make your collec- You may wear patched trousers, but you can 
ing the road of success, that are less difficult. tion calls. Go up and knock on the door like have them clean, and have them well pressed. 
A man, these days, would be a fool to go a 4 real business man, for that is what you are if My advice to any person these days who ex- 
long journey in an ox cart when there are so you are a successful agent. The debit certainly pects to get along in the world, is to wear the 
many automobiles and railroads. Yet, I am offers ample opportunity for any one to develop best and, at the same time, the most conserva- 
constrained to believe that there are number- into a good business man. Always give an tive clothes you can well afford. Do not spend 
less agents to-day who are still traveling the ¢nergetic hand shake, and look them right in the all you have on clothes, but simply be neat and 
old “ox cart” fashion, instead of the more mod- face. Talk business. And never let the least clean. 
ern way of systematic work. If that happens to hint get to them that there is any such thing 
be your way of selling insurance, just wake 5 a lapsed policy, or one in arrears. Let them MAKE A SpEcIAL Stupy oF Your WEAK 
up, and practice the following suggestions, know that you never think such thoughts. If PoINTS 
which I know will help you, because they have you handle this suggestion properly, they will What are your weak points? Are you aware 
helped others: learn at once that you mean business. of the fact that you do better in some depart- 
There are of course some people who always ments than you do in others? Of course you 
Be Prompt AND ENERGETIC have excuses. These kind of people will usually do. Every agent knows his weak points, and if 
One of the most essential things in the com- resort to anything, but experience teaches me You want to make a real pleasure out of your 
mercial world is promptness. It costs nothing. that most people have a responsive cord that can Work, just try specializing on your weak ones. 
It means money to those who practice it. A be touched, if you go about it properly. The Some agents are weak on collections. If you 
Prompt man is a dependable man. Promptness cord you want to touch is that of knowing you want to get into a real hot contest, begin to 
creates confidence. Confidence precedes a suc- are all business, and that you do business suc- keep books on yourself. Take a book and have 
cessful insurance sale. Your prospect had con- cessfully. They will very soon learn whether a place for each day of the week. Then, if you 











are ashamed of your collection record, begin 
by jotting down the result of each day’s work. 
Compare the results each day and each day 
of the week with the same day of the preceding 
day. Compare weeks and months. You will 
be astonished at the extra amount of pep this 
will give you. You are your own greatest com- 
petitor. Beat yourself. 

Now get the lesson. 
prove your record in any department of the in- 
surance profession, note the reason for such 
improvement. Discover the difference, and 
when you have once unearthed the reason for 
your lack of results, you will have made a most 
valuable discovery. If it is lack of work that 
makes you lag behind or if it is the lack of any 
system in your work, do your best to continue 


Once you begin to im- 


your improvement. 

Do not continue to fool yourself. A man can 
be making a very sorry showing in any line of 
work, but he can make himself believe that it 
is about as good as most any one else is doing, 
and that he is getting by, and so he takes life 
easy. The result of this line of thinking is 
that you are gradually killing all your pride, and 
you are chilling your enthusiasm, the main- 
spring of happiness. No one’s aim should be 
to merely do as well as the other fellow. One 
donkey can make as loud a noise as the other, 
but that does not mean he is superior. Let 
your aim in life be superiority instead of equal- 
ity. We are all possibly created equal, but, as 
long as work and effort remain in the world, we 
will not remain equal. We should all stand on 
a plane of equality as far as service, courtesy, 
social intercourse, and the like are concerned, 
but when it comes to results, we can never be 
equal. 

God put the conquering instinct in man, and 
if you do not enjoy conquering seemingly im- 
possible tasks you are an abnormal man. There 
is no greater pleasure in life than undertaking 
the hard things. And one of the hardest things 
in the insurance world is to take over a debit 
that has been roughly handled and straighten it 
out, but it offers you an opportunity to show 
your mettle. 

Make your debit pay. If you handle a debit 
and it is a constant loss to your company, and 
you let it remain that way, you are getting 
money under false pretenses. Any debit if prop- 
erly worked, will make money for the company, 
the agent, and will be a blessing to the indus- 
trial class of people. The best prescription |] 
know of for any debit is this: “Work, enthu- 
siasm and energy.’”’ Couple these three together 
and have a thorough understanding of your pol- 
icy contracts, and if you do not make somebody 
take notice I will be surprised. 

Tact is individual diplomacy. A good agent 
is a good diplomat. Tactfulness can be cul- 
tivated the same as courtesy. All our good or 
bad qualities are the results of habit. You 
must learn to meet all situations, no matter how 
bad, without giving offense and, if possible, in 
an accommodative way. A bad situation can in 
that way be reversed, and used for good. 

Hold your temper. If you want to crown the 
real hero of life’s struggles, put it on the man 
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who controls his temper. I pity the man with- 
out a temper, but I sing the praises of him who 
knows how to control it. That indicates self- 
mastery; and when you have once mastered 
yourself, you can conquer any man’s debit. 

Sometimes you may have policyholders who 
have become dissatisfied because they have 
never had occasion to put in a sick claim, 
although their premiums have never been in 
arrears. The very first thing to do in a case of 
this kind is to let them know how much they 
have been honored by being so fortunate. Let 
them know that you know they have confidence 
in your recommendations or else they would not 
have taken the insurance in the first place. It 
was for a purpose then. It will serve the same 
purpose now. They have been protected. Life 
is uncertain. 

The best reminder for a person of this type 
is to tell of some of your policyholders, who 
held on for years, but finally’ became discour- 
aged and lapsed their policies. Then, in a very 
few weeks, sickness overtook them, or an acci- 
dent happened, but they had previously given 
up their protection. Drive truths like that 
They will be effective. They are bound 
to be. You will naturally grasp all these things, 
however, if you are the grasping kind. 


home. 


Work Earty AND LATE 


I think the greatest thing the working man 
ever had was the eight-hour day. But if you 
get the truth about successful insurance agents, 
I think you will be surprised to find that their 
hours are nearer twelve or sixteen. But they 
do not worry over that. They are after re- 
sults. And they get them. One of the greatest 
curses of the present-day standards of working 
is that of watching the clock. If you expect to 
succeed as an agent, you had better use your 
watch only to keep appointments with. Set out 
in the morning to accomplish a certain task. 
Your task will be easy if you are systematic. 
Make your task as hard as possible. When you 
have reached your goal for the day, then you 
have a day’s work to your credit. Then, when 
vou pillow your head, vou will have one of the 
best night’s sleep you have ever had. 


Hotp Your Heap Up 


Do not let anything discourage you. Do not 
get the idea that you are the only one who has 
trouble. God did not make any humans that 
way. That is one place where God made us 
all alike, and at the same time He has given 
us the power to overcome our troubles, if we 
obey the unwritten laws of nature. You are 
never defeated until you acknowledge it. Make 
up your mind never to acknowledge defeat. 
You can not lose that way. 

I have a good friend who began the insur- 
ance profession with only a sixth-grade educa- 
tion. But he has made a name for himself, is 
wealthy, and is one of the most prominent men 
in his home city. Starting with only a very 
meager education, he has risen to a place of 
great wealth and usefulness. An education is 
a wonderful thing and gives a man a great ad- 
vantage but not one which cannot be overcome. 
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METROPOLITAN ITEMS 


Two New Districts in the West—One 
in New England 


LEADERS IN THE FIELD 
Many Changes and Pomotions Recorded— 
Death of Francis J. Campbell 

Two new districts have been added to the 
territory of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company during the last few weeks, both in 
the Middle West territory. Toledo, Ohio, now 
has another district called East Toledo and this 
made for a promotion, Assistant Manager G, 
\W. Wickter of North Tole@o becoming man- 
ager of East Toledo. The districts in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have been aga%n divided and the 
new district of Fountain Square created with 
Frederick Tischbein as manager, transferred 
from Indianapolis, Ind. Raymond E. Kennedy, 
manager of Gary, Ind., was transferred to In- 
dianapolis. The vacancy thus left was filled by 
the transfer of Timothy J. O’Mara from Sprin- 
field, Ohio, William S. Franklin, manager, 
Owensboro, Ky., to Springfield, and the vacancy 
in Owensboro still remains unfilled. 

In the Southern territory Max Bernstein, 
manager of the Tulane, New Orleans, La, 
district, resigned on account of ill health and 
was succeeded by Martin R. Williamson, pro- 
moted from assistant manager at Biloxi, Miss, 
There was one other promotion in this terri- 
tory. George T. Phillips, manager of the 
Shreveport, La., district, resigned, and Walter 
I. Metz, an assistant manager of the Bay 
Ridge, N. Y., district, was promoted to fill 
the vacancy. 

The Southwestern territory had one death. 
Francis J. Campbell,,manager of Pennway, 
Mo., died, and was succeeded by Joseph S. 
Hogan, who had been supervisor of the de- 
tached offices of the Southwestern territory. 
The manager of the Jackson, Tenn., district, 
George W. Johnson, was transferred to Bluff 
City, Tenn., to succeed Alber J. Hukenback, 
transferred to Delmar, Mo. This left a vacancy 
in Jackson, Tenn., not yet filled. The previous 
manager of the Delmar, Mo., district, Norman 
Schiffrin, was transferred to another territory, 
that of the Middle Atlantic, as manager of the 
Kensington, Pa., district. One other change 
in the Middle Atlantic territory may be men- 
tioned here. Clarence F. Henry, assistant man- 
ager in the Pittsburgh, Pa., district, was pro- 
moted to be manager of the Charleroi, Pa., dis- 
trict, to succeed G. L. Katz, transferred to 
Lackawanna, Pa. 

A new district was created in the New Eng- 
land territory in the town of Augusta, Me. 
to be in charge of Maurice L. Reilly, formerly 
assistant manager in the Bangor, Me., district 

The ten leading districts in the country at 
large in average industrial increase per week, 
per agent, for the year to and including the 
week of June 2, were: Lackawanna, Pa., G. 
L. Katz, manager; Carbondale, Pa. W. J. 
Richards, manager; Imperial Valley, Calif., 'W. 
FE. Shaw, manager; Onondago, N. Y., J. G. 
Monroe, N. Y., L. D. 


Ciciarelli, manager; 
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Bonn, manager ; Webster, Mass.; J. C. Stevens, 
manager; Morrisania, N. Y., G. A. Weigel, 
manager; Oil City, Pa. J. E. Carney, man- 
ager; New Rochelle, N. Y., R. R. Lawrence, 
manager; Newburg, N. Y., H. T. Thompson, 
manager. 

In industrial gross increase for the year to 
and including the week of June 2, in the coun- 
try at large, the ten leading agents and agents 
unattached were: C. L. Grinnell, agent un- 
attached, Newport, R. I.; Meyer Diamond, 
agent, Knickerbocker, N. Y.; Thomas Dyer, 
; New Rochelle, N. Y.; N. C. Dunn, 
Wilshire, Calif.; Ignatz Glucksman, 
agent unattached, Newark, N. J.; Hyman 
Siegel, agent unattached, Chelsea, N. Y.; F. H. 
Potvin, agent, Manchester, N. H.; R. M. Libby, 
agent unattached, Portland, Me.; Carl Wild- 
man, agent, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; H. A. Cran- 
dall, agent, Windsor, Vt. 

In the country at large for the year to and 
including the week of May 19, in average net 


agent, 


agent, 


gain, ordinary business, per man, per month, 


the ten leading districts were: Knickerbocker, 


Some Thoughts on 


By W. 
Penn Mutual Life 


In the preparation of this paper it is not my 
thought to discuss at any length the various 
reasons generally advanced as to why firms 
should avail themselves of business insurance, 
nor to go into extensive legal details as to 
methods of selecting beneficiary, or the forma- 
tion and history of either partnerships or cor- 
porations. I take for granted that my hearers 
are well enough informed upon these matters. 
Business insurance, like any other life insur- 
ance, may be likened to the farmer’s seasons. 
There is seed time and there is harvest. There 
is the careful preparation of the soil; there is 
the planting and cultivating; and finally the 
season of rejoicing when the harvest is in. 

We shall therefore start out preparing our 
soil. In the business insurance the 
securing of prospects will claim our attention 
first. I am sure every salesman here will agree 
with the statement that the securing of active, 
worth-while prospects is our toughest problem 
in any life insurance effort. Of course we are 
told everybody is a prospect. Both sides of 
the street are lined with them. Well, you and 
I know this is just plain “bunk.” Prospects 
are hard to find. We salesmen all know that 
three-fourths of our time is occupied in search- 
ing for prospects. 

For a good many years I have had my own 
prospects, especially for 
business insurance. I am a firm believer in 
personal advertising. That is, I constantly use 
circular letters. The postman, therefore, does 
most of my footwork. If I can get him to 
carry my story and bring replies, I can use my 
legs and head for salesmanship purposes alone, 
and I therefore have saved time and energy. 

My plan, then, is as follows: First of all, 
I purchase a business directory of the town or 


case of 


ideas about getting 
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N. Y., Isidor Siegel, manager; Joliet, Ill.; B. 
D. Morton, manager; Rockaway, N. Y., N I. 
Grossman, manager; Ridgewood, N. Y., David 
manager; Oak Park, Ill., Gabriel 
Dunkleman, manager; St. Clair, Mich., W. C. 


Rudberg, 


\lartin, manager; Greenwich, N. Y., A. H. 
Bruenn, manager; Essex, N. J., Samuel Peter- 
freund, manager; Auburn Park, Ill, M. T. 


Navin, manager; Murray Hill, N. Y., D. G. C. 
Sinclair, manager. 

The ten leading agents and agents unattached 
in the country at large in paid-for ordinary 
business for the year to and including the week 
of May 19, were: Charles Levy, agent unat- 
tached, Passaic, N. J.; Frank Marcus, agent, 
Knickerbocker, N. Y.; A. W. Darasz, agent, 
St. Clair, Mich.; Jacob Hetner, unat- 
tached, Jersey City, N. J.; Henry Klein, agent, 
Knickerbocker, N. Y.; Abe 
Knickerbocker, N. Y.; Samuel 
unattached, Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
Levy, agent, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Shoib, agent, Chelsea, N. Y.; Joh Wach, agent, 
St. Clair, Mich. 


agent 


Emerling, agent, 
Schwartz, 
Abraham 

Hyman 


agent 


Business Insurance 


J. Amos 


Insurance Company 


Then I get a 
take this 


city in which I wish to operate. 
large blank book. I 
directory of the particular town or city I am 
going to work in and set down in this book the 
name of each firm irrespective of whether it be 
a partnership or corporation. Under the name 
of each firm, if a partnership I write the names 
of partners; if a corporation, the names of 
the chief officials. Then I number each firm 
from number 1 up, this for the purpose of 
I usually make up a list 


loose-leafed 


identification later. 
of 1000 at a time. 

My next stop is to arrange the matter which 
| propose to send to these firms. I use three 
letters. I could, of course, use one, and quite 
often the very first letter brings a reply. Some- 
times it takes the second letter to wake ’em 
up; sometimes the third letter is sent. In tact 
it generally requires the third letter and a per- 
sonal call to find out definitely how matters 
stand. 

We next proceed to look up the financial rat- 
ing of the firm and, if possible, to secure any 
information that may be of assistance, because 
| think the more we know about a man or 
company the stronger we are when we arrive 
for our interview. 

Our next step is an important one, because 
upon its results depends as a rule our success 
or failure in the case. I usually allow a lapse 
of at least three days between receipt of card, 
my reply and my call. 

My first call is usually upon the president, if 
a corporation, or either partner, preferably the 
senior. I send in my regular business card. I 
usually write at top of card, “Mr. So and So, I 
would like to get some information.” This as 
a rule gets me in. After the usual preliminary, 
I say “Mr. A, here is a card we received from 
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your firm the other day. You have asked us 
Inasmuch as all these 
propositions are made in writing, I have come 
in to secure some data. Of course you know 
by this time that this proposition has to do 
with insurance, not perhaps as you generally 
understand it, but a plan that has to do with 


for a_ proposition. 


the very life of your great business. We want 
to submit a plan. It isn’t going to cost you a 
cent to read some good suggestions. Now, if 


you don’t mind, will you tell me how many 
active members in your firm? I would like 
their names and dates of birth too, please.” In 
the meantime he has asked what all this is 
about, and a half dozen other questions. He 
may have been surly or gentlemanly. He may 
have been interested or not. These are details. 
If he seems interested in having you submit a 
plan, it is well to ask as a parting shot, “Mr. 
A, suppose you men bought business insurance, 
what would be a proper amount to figure on.” 
Or the conversation may take another drift and 
you will be able to find out the proportion of 
stockholdings, etc. In brief, get all you can 
eracefully. Then I would close the interview 
by saying, “Mr. A, I thank you for this in- 
formation. It will require several days to pre- 
pare this plan, and when it’s done I want to go 
over it with you so you can explain it to vour 
What day next week will be con- 
venient? We have so much of this type of in- 
surance before us all the time that it’s a job 


associates. 


to keep our engagements from conflicting.” So 
Now you have the names of 
some successful men, and their ages, and a lot 


you make a date. 


of inside information perhaps, which, of course, 
is carefully filed in your change of age file 
My next step is to make up a proposition for 


this firm. This proposition is made up on the 
brightest yellow paper I can buy. I use this 
yellow paper for two reasons: First, it 


harmonizes with black type and grey cover. It 
Ninety per cent of 
all sales are made through the eve. That's why 
we like to get men to figuring. Men, whether 

This is why the 
People buy apples 


through the eye, and, strange enough, this is 


is beautiful in combination. 


drunk or sober, see things. 


farmer grows red apples. 


especially true in selling insurance. 
My second reason is because the yellow 
paper cannot be lost on a busy man’s desk. 
One of the largest cases I ever wrote was se- 
because the bright yellow illustration 

stay hidden under a multitude of 
My client, upon occasion of my sec- 
ond call, commenced to fumble with some 
papers on his littered desk, saying all the time, 
“T euess I have thrown it in the waste basket,” 
meaning, of course, the proposition. I glanced 
over his desk, and with a laugh said, “Oh, no, 
Mr. V., 
pretty, and besides there it is waiting for you.” 
Sure enough, there were the bright yellow 
pages shining like a lighthouse, and it let me 
into a $30co premium, which isn’t a bad harbor. 


cured 
failed to 
papers. 


you wouldn’t do that, because it’s too 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 13.—The Life Under- 
writers of Lafayette, Ind., met this week at their last 
luncheon for the spring season. The Rev. J. W. 
Miller talked on “Your Full Responsibility.” 








PRUDENTIAL NOTES 


Excellent Records Being Made in the 
Field 


JOHN I. ALLEN RECOGNIZED 


Ontario Man Proves One of the Leading 
Producers of Company—Has Con- 
sistent Record 

Among the superintendents and agents of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, some very praiseworthy records in 
the writing of industrial and ordinary business 
have been established during the past month. 
The Rochester district has been especially well 
represented with the showing of Superintend- 
ent N. W. Regan, who is listed number six in 
actual increase and number nine in proportion- 
ate actual increase. Assistant Superintendent 
E. D. Regan stands out prominently as having 
reached sixth place among the assistant super- 
intendents classed in net industrial increase, but 
the best record of the district was attained by 
Agent R. A. Darron, who is listed third in the 
division. Each of these men has augmented 
the honor and position of their district by at- 
taining industrial honors in their respective 
classes. 

The district of Peterborough, Ontario, con- 
tinues in its position of leading the Canadian 
division through the efforts of Superintendent 
John I. Allen and his staff. In recognition of 
his unusual production he has been awarded the 
merit button, significant of substantial ordinary 
production for the current year. During the 
past five years he has been often recognized by 
the company as one of its most reliable pro- 
ducers, having had a consistent average of over 
half a million dollars. Also recognized as con- 
sistent producers are: Agents P. L. Stockey 
of Waterloo, Iowa, and Henry G. Fritz of St. 
Louis Number 4. As a reward for their per- 
sistent and steady progress they have been 
made asistant superintendents in their respective 
districts. Agents William A. Wilson of Kan- 
sas City, Kan.; Leroy A. Nisely of Joplin, Mo.; 
Israel Ginsburg of Lawrence, Mass.; Jacob 
Gold of Springfield, Mass., have all received 
mention for their excellent records and low 
arrears. 

Mr. Le M. Doran, of the Long Beach, Calif., 
district, has for several years kept his name 
among the leaders of his division. As the re- 
sult of his good record he was the logical can- 
didate for the assistant superintendent vacancy 
which occurred in his district. Up to the time 
of his promotion this year he had qualified for 
his second merit button and established a lead- 
ing industrial record for the year. It is cer- 
tain Mr. Doran will be one of the leading 
assistant superintendents next year, providing 
he continues in his fine resufts. 





—In a leaflet in which T. W. Blackburn, secretary 
of the American Life Convention, pays tribute to 
“the men with the rate-book who have made possible 
the institution of life insurance,” he aptly styles life 
agents as “ambassadors of thrift and advance agents 
of prosperity.” 
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Getting Before the Prospect 


THE AppRoOACH 

Having marked a man as a likely prospect, 
the first step is to approach him. Before 
doing so, it is well to learn as much about 
him as you can. Any item of information, 
no matter how seemingly irrelevant, may aid 
you in the after canvass. The time spent in 
this preliminary effort must be regulated by 
the prospective profit in the case. 

This preparatory inquiry is of the utmost 
importance. It should enable you to decide on 
the amount and kind of policy, as well as the 
motive to be played on. Not infrequently 
you will be in a position, from the knowledge 
secured beforehand, to prepare a clear-cut can- 
vass and to present a definite proposition, dis- 
tinctly adapted to the conditions of the case. 
This, in itself, will constitute a sufficient and 
business-like reason for your approach. It will 
flatter your prospect and excite his respect for 
you as a salesman. He will appreciate the 
fact that you have taken the trouble to gain 
the information necessary to the formation of 
a logical proposition. And he will readily con- 
cede a distinction between you and the hap- 
hazard agent, whose only excuse for calling 
upon him is that “he would like to sell him 
some insurance.” 

Now, as we prepare to confront our pros- 
pect, some of us are beginning to feel anxious, 
nervous—and even fearful. If that is your 
state, I say: “Don’t let it discourage you.” 
Self-confidence is a very valuable qualification 
for the salesman, but he may make a big suc- 
cess without it. One of the largest writers 
of life insurance in this country is painfully 
diffident after eight years of success. He finds 
difficulty in summoning courage to enter the 
office of a man with whom he has an appoint- 
ment. His approach is miserably weak and 
he needs to employ another to prepare pros- 
pects for him. But, once he enters upon his 
canvass, he is a veritable whirlwind. The man 
who pitied him for his bashfulness at the open- 
ing of the interview presently finds himself 
as a wisp of straw in his hands. 

Intense interest in your proposition will ban- 
ish self-consciousness and fear. Cultivate in- 
tensity and concentration. This will make 
your canvass forceful, no matter how halting 
may have been your approach. Of the two, 
it were ten times more preferable to be a good 
closer than to be a good opener. You will 
probably gain self-confidence with increased 
efficiency, but never forget that you may be- 
come a star salesman and remain as diffident 
as a débutante. Many a promising man has 
abandoned the career of life insurance because 
he was persuaded that he could not succeed 
without self-assurance. 

I have no thought of discounting the value 
of a pleasing personality, but it sinks into in- 
significance under a powerful presentation of a 
policy. Some of the most successful sales- 
men are positively repulsive in appearance. Not 
a few suffer from physical defects that are 
fearful handicaps. A man who was for years 
in the million-dollar class of life insurance 
producers exuded a disgusting odor from his 
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person as a result of diabetes. He was keen. 
ly conscious of this disagreeable fact, but fiye 
minutes after he and a prospect were Seated 
together both completely forgot everything by 
the proposition under consideration. 

I have dwelt upon this point for the ep. 
couragement of any among you that may be. 
long to the numerous class who are constity. 
tionally diffident in approaching strangers, ]j 
you cannot overcome this difficulty, you may 
minimize its effects by strengthening yourself 
in the more important stages of the canvass. 
Tf you lack skill in inserting the wedge, acquire 
force to drive it home. Thus, though your 
closing interviews may be comparatively fey. 
your percentage of applications secured will be 
exceptionally high. 

Any one of the many text-books on life 
insurance salesmanship will give you a num. 
ber of more or less trite suggestions bearing 
on the approach. I will restrict myself to an 
explanation of the principles underlying this 
phase of the canvass. 

Getting in to see a prospect is largely a mat- 
ter of knack. It is not sufficient to depend 
upon sheer nerve. That often leads to “but- 
ting in” and overlooks the fact that the main 
purpose is not to see the man but to sell him, 
You might enter a busy man’s office by the 
window, but it is very doubtful whether yoy 
could place a policy with him after doing $0. 

Let us first consider the case of the man 
who comes out to see you. His very doing 
so betrays an intention to be rid of you there 
and then. If you are going to permit him 
to carry out his object, you had better not 
have wasted time on the call. This is the 
moment to measure your strength of purpose 
with his, and the result of this preliminary 
contest of will may exert a great influence in 
the ultimate outcome of your negotiations with 
him. If he has his way now, your entire pur- 
pose is hazarded, if not destroyed. If he yields 
to you, you have advanced a step in the path 
which you must pursue to secure his applica- 
tion. 

I will not talk business to a man with a 
rail, or counter, much less a grating between 
us. Not to mention the principle which we 
have just discussed, the psychological effect 
of the physical barrier is too much of a dis- 
advantage to me. Nor will I open a canvass 
on my feet. The position is too suggestive of 
quitting. 

If a man meets me under any of these con- 
ditions, I say, in decisive tones: “I wish to 
speak to you on a matter of business, Mr. 
Smith. We will step back to your desk for a 
few minutes, if you please.” At the same 
time I move in the desired direction, quietly 
going through the gate, if there is one, and 
offering my hand as I reach his side. The 
physical contact at that critical moment has a 
potent effect. Nine times out of ten my man 
will permit me to lead him to his office. If 
he persists in knowing my business, I say that 
“I prefer to state it in private.” This will 
seldom change his decision. When he repeats 
the question, I reply as pleasantly as possible: 
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“You will pardon me, Mr. Smith, if 1 decline 
to deviate from my rule not to discuss my 
pusiness under unfavorable conditions. It is 
too important, and experience has taught me 
that unless I may present my proposition to a 
man when he can give it his undivided at- 
tention, 1 am wasting his time and my own.” 
With this, I put on my hat and hand him my 
card. Now, it has frequently happened that 
just at this point the right kind of impression 
has been created, with the result that the man 
has said: “Come right in.” 

I cannot too strongly condemn the practice 
of trickery, equivocation, or deception in the 
effort to secure an interview. It is the poorest 
sort of introduction to a man whose confidence 
you must gain in order to do business with 
him. You cannot open your canvass under a 
worse condition than that of having a subject 
moved by anger, surprise, or disappointment, 
occasioned by your devious method of gaining 
entrance to his office. 

PASSING THE BARRIERS 

Let us liken the canvass to a tapering wedge 
with the application at the butt end of it. 
We must provide this instrument with a thin, 
sharp edge, capable of being slipped into the 
narrowest crevice. This edge is the approach. 

In many cases, the prospect has interposed a 
barrier between him and you, though not you 
any more than other unappointed visitors. This 
he has been obliged to do in self-protection, if 
It is just 
such men that you most desire to see, and you 
must devise means of inserting the thin end 


he is a busy and successful man. 


of your wedge under the barrier. 

This barrier may be a rail, an office boy, 
Whichever 
it be, you must confront the obstacle with self- 


secretary, or telephone operator. 
possession and the air of having important 
with the man you The very 
fact of its being important is sufficient reason 
for declining to disclose it to an employee. Tell 


business seek. 


him that pleasantly and enlist his aid in get- 
ing in. You can do this in a manner to flatter 
and gratify him: 

“Iam very anxious to see Mr. Blank for a 
few minutes. I am in somewhat of a hurry, 
but if you'll be kind enough to let me know 
as soon as he is disengaged I'll wait awhile. 
De- 
liver this with the most compelling smile at 
your command. 

Now you have the young man interested in 
your effort. He has tacitly consented to do 
Under such circumstances, I 
have seen him jealously watching another man 
to see that he didn’t get in before his visitor. 
When the coast is clear, he will either show 
you to your prospect’s door, or inform the 
latter, “Mr. Doe has been waiting to see you, 
sir.” In either case, you will probably go 
right in. 


I shall be ever so much obliged to you.” 


you a_ favor. 


If, however, the clerk returns with an in- 
quiry as to your business, you are up against 
a hard case. To send in a card would be nse- 
What is the 
A great deal—though I can’t tell 
you exactly wherein it lies. The novelty and 
the personal touch count for something, but 


less. You must resort to a note. 
difference ? 
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the main effect is unquestionably derived from 
the contents of the note. Thought will sug- 
forms. Essential qualities 
You must be able 


gest innumerable 
must be brevity and truth. 
to stand for every word in your note when 
you meet your prospect. 

A highly successful salesman is quoted by 
“System” as using the following note or a 
variation of it, with the desired result in ninety 
per cent of cases: 

“Mr. Blank, a business card costs about one- 
half My time is worth fifteen cents a 
minute. But my proposition is so important, 
both to you and to me, that I can better af- 
ford to devote several minutes of my time to 
and you will agree with me when 


cent. 





this note 
you hear what I have to say.” 

The following is the substance of a 
which I have used effectively in Wall Street 
on some of the busiest men in New York: 

“Mr. Blank, my business is with you per- 
I sincerely believe that it will inter- 
est you. At any rate, that is a point which 
you can decide in five minutes—and I seriously 
doubt whether you can afford to forego that 
degree of investigation.” 

In such cases, my cutting edge had to be 
unusually long, so that it would keep on driv- 
ing in and enable me to create immediate m- 
terest. I had to make good on the “five min- 
utes’’ proposition in my note. 

These prospects were never approached with- 
I was always well-in- 


note 


sonally. 


out careful preparation. 
formed as to my man’s business and domestic 
affairs, and ready to make in three minutes 
some statement logically calculated to inter- 
est him in one or the other connection and 
convince him that I had devoted mature thought 
to the matter. 

The telephone operator is the most difficult 
barrier to pass. The at the other end 
of the wire is sure to ask your business and 
resort to a 


man 


you cannot employ the note. I 
scheme which converts this difficulty into some- 
thing of an advantage. 

When the girl turns with “Mr. Blank would 
like to know your business, please,’ I lean 
over the switchboard and say, so that my pros- 
pect may hear me, “Very well, kindly let me 
have that receiver one moment.” Then I talk 
to my man and can generally gain his consent 
to see me. (This method was not practicable 
when the telephone girls wore a sort of elec- 
trocuting contrivance over their heads. ) 

Underlying all these suggestions are princi- 
ples of psychology. We cannot examine them 
closely, but it may be stated that your appeal 
for an interview must be based on one of four 
different grounds. They are: Personal in- 
terest, business duty, sense of fairness or sym- 
pathy, or natural instinct for choosing the 
easier of two courses. 

I have given an illustration of the first in 
the case of the clerk whose interest you arouse. 
You may excite the sense of business duty in 
the president of a corporation, to whom you 
wish to present a propesition for commercial 
insurance, by a note stating that you desire to 
see him on a matter concerning the stockholders 
of his company. The third ground may be 
taken with a busy prospect by conveying to him 
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the impression that you, too, are busy and 
chary of wasting time. By puzzling your pros- 
pect and exciting his curiosity, you may induce 
him to decide that the easiest course is to see 
you. My Wall Street note was designed to ap- 
peal in some measure to each of these motives 
for acquiescence in my request for an inter- 
view. 

[The foregoing are extracts from the book 
“Efficiency,” by the late Forbes Lindsay, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. The book 
is an excellent one for study by industrial tm- 
surance agents. Copyright, 1920, by The Spec- 
tator Company, New York.] 





What Do You Pay Yourself? 

What salary are you going to pay yourself 
during 1924? What profit do you as a business 
institution wish to make? 

Have you set a quota for yourself? If so, 
are you going to accomplish it? Do you know, 
or don’t you? 

Suppose your quota is $200,000 for the year. 
It is perfectly possible for you to know whether 
you are going to produce that much, or by how 
great a margin you are going to fall short. It 
is relatively easy to keep a record of the num- 
her of your real interviews over a period of 
time. Given your amount of production for 
say six months and the number of real inter- 
views for the same period of time, the produc- 
tion value of each interview is readily obtain- 
able by dividing your production by the num- 
ber of interviews. 

After you have established the “production 
value” of an interview you can estimate very 
closely your production for the year, since it 
will depend largely on the number of interviews 
vou have. 

To illustrate our point, let us consider the 
case of an agent who wrote $200,000 of insur- 
ance in 1923 and averaged two real interviews 
six days a week, with a two weeks’ vacation. 

Fifty (weeks) times twelve (interviews per 
week) equals 600 interviews. This agent had 
600 interviews last year and sold $200,000 in- 
surance. $200,000 divided by 600 equals $333,- 
which establishes the fact that every real in- 
terview that this particular agent had averaged 
$333. 

This agent, knowing that each interview will 
in the long run produce $333, can govern the 
amount of his production for this year by con- 
trolling his number of interviews. 

If you want to know how much business you 
sell in 1924, determine the “production value” 
of your interview as illustrated above, and 
multiply by the number of interviews you are 
willing to make. You will find this method of 
approximation to be pretty accurate. 

—The Pelican. 


Eureka Life to Change Name 
The State Tax Commission of Maryland has 
granted the Eureka Life Insurance Company of 
Baltimore, which recently acquired the Mary- 
land Life Assurance Corporation, permission to 
change its name to the Eureka-Maryland Assur- 
ance Corporation. 
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Graphic Selling Charts 


By F. H. KORTRIGHT 


A POTENT AID TO AGENTS IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COLORED GRAPHS THAT ENABLE THE AGENT 


TO 
FIX THE PROSPECT’S ATTENTION 


INSPIRE HIS INTEREST and 
SECURE HIS APPLICATION 





Each Chart Is Accompanied by Explanatory Text 


1—The Object and Purpose of Graphic Selling Charts 
2—The Psychology of Selling by Charts 
8—Eight Practical Canvasses with Charts 
4—How to Study and Demonstrate Charts. 


GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS 


SERIES A—GENERAL FACTS SERIES B—POLICIES 


1—An Insurable Asset 

2—Figure It Out Yourself 

*3—Amount of Insurance $100 per Annum will Buy on Various Plans 
4—We All Must Die (Expectancy, etc.) 

5—Increasing Cost of Insurance Premiums at Different Ages 
6—Percentage of Deaths from Most Common Diseases 
*7—Can You Afford More Insurance? 

8—Capitalized Value of Various Annual Incomes 

9—How Much Insurance Should a Man Carry? 


*1—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
*2—Participating 20 Payment Life 
*3—Participating Ordinary Life 
*4—Continuous Monthly Income 


SERIES C—CLAUSES AND OPTIONS 


*10—A Comparison—Fire and Life Insurance *1—A Comparison—Ordinary, 20 Pay. and 20 Year End. 
*11—If You Should Die *2—Premiums, Cash Sur., Paid-Up Insurance 
*12—The Value of the Loan Feature 3—Settlement Privilege No. 1 

13—Growth and Strength of Old Line Companies 4—Settlement Privilege No. 2 

14—Of 100 Men, Those Incapable of Self-Support at Various Ages *5—Disability Clause—20 Pay. Participating 

15—A Few Startling Facts—You? Your Widow? *6—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
16—The Varying Fortunes of 100 Average Men *7—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Payment Life 


*Special Edition for agents of non-participating companies 


Charts are printed in six colors and bound in flexible loose leaf binder 


PRICE $10 


Send for illustrated circular Discount for quantity orders 
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Planning for Future Sales of Life Insurance 


By Frank H. Wmrtiams 


Every now and then it is possible for an 
outsider, who isn’t familiar with the life in- 
surance business, to offer a suggestion to the 
people in the business which is really worth 
while and helpful. 

Such a suggestion was recently made by a 
sales manager for a big railroad supply con- 
cern which is constantly selling vast quan- 
tities of goods to leading railroads all over 
the United States. 

“T have a number of warm friends in the 
life insurance business,” said this man, “and 
because of this fact I have spent more time 
and thought on life insurance and the selling 
of life insurance than would otherwise be the 
case. And in all this thinking about life in- 
surance and investigation into life insurance, 


I have been particularly struck by some 
things connected with the business. 
“First—I have been struck by the fact 


that the average life insurance salesman makes 
only one-time sales. By this I mean that he 
puts over the sale of the moment on which 
he is engaged, but does nothing at all about 
getting future business fron: the purchaser 
who, undoubtedly, will later on be buying more 
life insurance. 

“Second—I have been struck by the fact 
that the average life insurance salesman seems 
to practically always take it for granted that 
the purchaser’s earning power is going to stay 
just as it is at the time he purchases the policy 
which the salesman is trying to sell him. 

“Of course, I am particularly struck’ by 
these things about the life insurance business 
because in my own business we are constantly 
signing up contracts for future requirements 
and hecause we are always going on the as- 
sumption that the business of our patrons is 
going to increase and that their requirements 
are going to increase correspondingly. 

“In view of all this, then, it seems to me 
that if I was in the life insurance business I 
would change my tactics rather radically from 
those used by some of my good friends in 
the business. 

“In approaching a prospect I would have 
certain definite things in mind. 

‘IT would have in mind the proposition of 
selling him just as much insurance at once as 
I possibly could. 

“I would also have in mind the probability 
that the prospect’s earning power will increase 
in the future—if he is the sort of a high class, 
successful man that I would confine most of 
my selling energies to—and that with this in- 
crease in earning power will come a demand 
for more life insurance and that, therefore, I 
should line him up at once for his future re- 
quirements, 

“With all this in mind I would, therefore, 
lay out for each prospect a definite plan of 
life insurance, buying over a considerable term 
of years—this term of years to run pretty well 
along in life, because the successful, energetic 
business men of to-day, generally stay in the 


harness until they are way up in years and 
are, therefore, good prospects for the life in- 
surance salesman until they are way along in 
life. 

“For instance, suppose that I was going to 
try and sell a policy to the president of some 
big industrial corporation. 

“T would first find out what the immediate 
life insurance needs of this man were. Then 
I would frame up a good-sized policy that 
Then I 
would do some digging up the man’s record 
of achievements and size him up pretty well 
and get the opinions of other business men of 
the city as to what the prospect might be ex- 
pected to do in the future in the way of in- 
creasing his business and earning power. 

“Then, after doing all this, I would frame 
up a suggested plan of life insurance pur- 
chases for the man for a term of ten or fifteen 
years, or even longer. 

“After doing all this I’d go to the prospect 
and say something like this to him: 


would take care of these needs. 


““T know that you have some immediate life 
insurance needs and I’ve framed up a policy 
for you that will take care of these immediate 
needs. But I have also gone considerably 
farther than this. I know that you are a 
particularly successful business man and _ that 
you are constantly going ahead instead of 
standing still. And I know that you have a 
particularly bright future ahead of you. So, 
as time goes on and your earning capacity in- 
creases you will want more life insurance, of 
course. I’ve taken the liberty of framing up 
a suggested plan of life insurance purchases 
for you for the next ten years, based on a 
conservative estimate of the way in which 
your earning capacity will increase in that 
period. Look this plan over. I’m sure that 
it will interest you and be a help to you in 
making future life insurance purchases. And 
at the dates indicated on this plan I’m going 
to call on you and try to sell vou the amounts 
of insurance I’ve suggested on this plan. I’m 
sure that all this work on my part in fram- 
ing this comprehensive life insurance purchase 
plan for a long term of years will make you 
feel very friendly toward my office and make 
vou feel like patronizing my office.’ 

“Then, with this sort of a start, I would 
get into the proposition of selling the prospect 
the immediate policy I had in mind. 

“A plan of this sort, if presented to a pros- 
perous prospect in this way, would be sure to 
subtly flatter the prospect because it would 
make him see that the life insurance salesman 
felt that prosperity and increasing wealth were 
assured for him. It would make the prospect 
feel that his business was tremendously im- 
portant to the salesman when the latter went 
to such an exceptional amount of work in 
arranging a plan for the purchase of life in- 
surance so far in advance. 

“And all this would have the psychological 
effect of making the prospect look much more 
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JOHN HANCOCK CHANGES 





Company Enters Oregon With Perry 
G. Fuller in Charge 


CLOSE RACE FOR LEAD 


Number of Promotions from Agents to 
Assistancies Announced 

The John Hancock has been admitted to 
Oregon and Perry G. Fuller of Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed general agent with offices 
in Portland. Mr. Fuller’s appointment is in 
recognition of his long and faithful service with 
the company. 

The following men have qualified for the 
newly established merit classes which entitles 
them to wear a distinctive button “telling the 
world” that they are good producers: Alfred 

(Continued on the next page) 


kindly on the salesman, with the result that 
the salesman would find it easier sailing. Also, 
by suggesting to the prospect that in the future 
he would probably be making purchases of 
life insurance which were very much in ex- 
cess of the policy that the salesman was try- 
ing to sell him at the immediate time, the 
prospect would feel that the present policy 
wasn’t so big after all and he would, there- 
fore, feel more like buying it. 

“All of which would be a splendid thing for 
the salesman’s immediate business and all of 
which would line up for him some splendid 
prospects upon whom he could call at stated 
times in the future with every likelihood of 
making sales to them. 

“In addition to making this use of plans for 
buying life insurance over long terms of 
vears, I would dig up from my records the 
data concerning the way that the earning 
capacities had increased from the time of my 
first sale of a policy to them. I'd also make 
notes of the way that their purchases of life 
insurance increased as their earning capacities 
increased. And I’d use these data in framing 
long term buying plans for prospects and in 
making prospects see that experience shows 
that increased purchases of life insurance 
really have a very decided effect in so mold- 
ing a man’s character and abilities as to in- 
crease his earning power. All of which would 
form some splendid selling arguments which, 
to my way of thinking, would be of very real 
help in putting over more sales. 

“Tt strikes me that every time a life in- 
surance salesman sells a life insurance policy 
he should plan on getting more business from 
the purchaser at some future time and should 
let the purchaser know when he expects to 
get this additional business. This would serve 
as a spur to the purchaser in getting his earn- 
ing capacity up to the point where he could 
afford the additional policy at the specified 
time. And all this, too, would help the life 
insurance salesman’s business.” 

And all of which, it is hoped, will offer 
worth-while ideas and suggestions to various 
life insurance salesmen wiich they can use 
to good advantage in their business. 








John Hancock Changes 
(Continued from previous page) 


J. Jehle, Detroit; John T. Manion, Lawrence; 
Jesse M. Schorr, Worcester; Eliah I. Finkel- 
stein, New York; Moses Penzick, Brooklyn: 
John V. Andrysiak, Elizabeth; Julius New- 
man, New York; Maurice Freund, Brooklyn; 
William Philips, Boston; Bernard P. Filtzer, 
Brooklyn; Felix Friedlander, Brooklyn; James 
A. Lagrutta, New York; Robert A. Beshlian, 
Hackensack; Louis Ginsberg, Brooklyn; Wil- 
liam O’Brien, Philadelphia; Max Berger, 
Brooklyn; Harry Lamm, New York, and 
George Pike, Hoboken. 

The first group policy in the John Hancock 
was written by assistant superintendent Charles 
A. Palioca of the Framingham district. This 
policy was issued to cover the employees of 
the Deerfoot Farms Co. at Southboro, Mass. 

J. Edwin Jones, superintendent at New Bed- 
ford, is being congratulated upon the fact that 
he is this month completing thirty years of 
continuous service as superintendent for the 
company. 

The leaders for the first four months of 
1924 have been running in good form, but their 
fellow contestants are close at their heels. But 
two changes occurred during the month, Assist- 
ant Superintendent O’Connor of Boston forg- 
ing ahead of Bernstock of Brooklyn on weekly 
premium increase and Agent Lagrutta of New 
York, by a heroic spurt, passing his nearest 
competitor in gross ordinary. The complete 
line up of those in the lead is as follows: 
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Assistant superintendents leading on weekly 
premium increase: O’Connor of Boston; on 
gross ordinary issues, Sulzer of New York; on 
gross A. F. issues, Hudak of Cleveland. 

Agents leading on weekly premium increase: 
Rubin of Brooklyn; on gross ordinary issues, 
Lagrutta of New York; on gross A. F. issues, 
Tchoryk of Cleveland. 

Detached assistant superintendents leading 
on weekly premium Pfister of 
Quincy; on gross ordinary and A. F. issues, 
Bickhardt of Hoboken. 

The following agents have been promoted 
to assistant superintendents in the districts of 
their service: William R. Heinzer, Philadel- 
phia; George B. Wilson, Chicago; Arthur L. 
Anderson, Chicago; Paul Sherry, E. St. Louis; 
Otto E. Mueller, Chicago; Paul C. Millemaggi, 
Providence; James L. Fairbank, Utica; Charles 
E. Fox, Minneapolis; William W. Reid, St. 
Louis; Daniel H. DeWitt, St. Louis; Almon 
E. Kempton, Manchester, N. H. 

The following agents have been promoted to 
assistant superintendent and transferred as in- 
dicated: Donald J. Kapp, Syracuse to Des 
Moines; George E. Bassfor, Chicago to Des 
Moines; Frank V. Goetz, Brooklyn to Allen- 
town ; 


increase: 


The Man Really in the Business 
The life insurance salesman to be successful 
must really get into the business. Not with 
one foot but with both feet. He investigates 
very carefully the possibilities, finds them un- 
limited, grows enthusiastic over them and comes 


Thursday 


to stay and climb to the best that the business 
affords. 

He studies the business in general and his 
own company and policies in particular so that 
he is well informed and thoroughly preparey 
to present his business in an intelligent man. 
ner at any opportunity. 

He is on time at the office each morning, at. 
tends promptly to details and then is out on 
the firing line giving attention to the duties of 
the hour and with a keen outlook for new bysj- 
ness. 

He is courageous, confident and a worker, 
He has the right mental attitude toward his 
business and a willing heart Yightens his work. 
He has constancy of purpose. Whatever the 
day or hour demands he does it. 

He is an enthusiastic canvasser. He makes 
his collections in the shortest time possible jn 
order that he may have more time for writing 
business. Everybody he meets is a prospect 
for insurance until he enlists him as a patron 
or eliminates him as an ineligible. 

He aspires to be a leader, not simply in one 
important phase, but in aff. He wants his 
agency, staff, district, and division to be in 
the very front rank of big doers and con. 
tributes his full part toward that end. 

He is loyal to the core, ready at all times to 
co-operate in every way with those who super- 
vise to promote advancement and progress. He 
is a wide-awake all the time and on his tip toes 
to be the very best in whatever position he 
may fill. This sort of a man is really in the 
business.—The Banner. 
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PROGRESS OF THE GLOBE FOR 1923 


GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE.. 


83 PER CENT. | 





GAIN ININTEREST............. 
GAIN ININCOME............... 
GAIN IN ASSETS................ 
AVERAGE GAIN IN ALL ITEMS... 


SPECIAL DELIVERY. 
T. F. BARRY, 





"31 PER CENT. | 
.26 PER CENT. | 
.23 PER CENT. 
41 PER CENT. 
This is away above the average of all Life Insurance 


Companies in the United States Combined. 


CLAIMS PAID BY RADIO—TELEGRAPH—AND | 


Gen’! Mngr. and Founder. 


Delivered. 


Life Underwriting as a Career—By Edward A. Woods 
President Edward A. Woods Co., General Agents, Equitable 
Life Insurance Co.; Ex-president National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Analyzing Life Situations for Insurance 

Griffin M. Lovelace, Director, Life Insurance Training Course, 

New York University. 

The Psychology of Selling Life Insurance—By Dr. E. K. 

| Strong, Jr., School of Life Insurance Salesmanship, Carnegie 

| Institute of Technology. 


Selling Life Insurance—By Dr. John A. Stevenson, Second 
Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society; Formerly 


Director S:hool of Life Insurance Salesmanship. Price, 
$3.75 Delivered. 
Meeting Objections—By Dr. John A. Stevenson. Price, 


$1.60 Delivered. 
House of Protection—By Griffin M. Lovelace. 


$2.35 
Needs—By 
Price, $2.40 Delivered. 


Price, $4.25 Delivered. 


Price, $1.60 





SENO FOR NEW HARPER BOOK 








| CONSTRUCTIVE SALESMANSHIP 
By Dr. John A. Stevenson 

“Keen as the edge of a sharp knife. 
the heart of things and places before the salesman the very 
life principle of his business. 
from this most fascinating book, but the best way for the 
reader is to buy the book. 
‘best seller’ as it may well become.’’—Jnsurance. 


It goes straight to 
One would like to quote freely 
He will read it as if it were a 


PRICE $3.00 
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CHICAGO 
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This Plant Will 
Produce the Fruit 


You can realize the sales 
value of representing a com- 
pany that invests its money 
in your community, keeps a 
deposit account in your local 
bank and makes your Agency 
a factor in your Community 
Development. 


Write us about it . 


Farmers and Bankets 
Lite Insurance 


HK.Lindsley Frank B.Jacobshagen 
SECRETARY 


PRESIOENT 
J.G.Cutler 
FIELD SUPERVISOR 


Wichita,Kansas 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 


Contract as good as the ‘best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








Richmond Life Underwriters Elect 

The annual meeting of the Richmond Life 
Underwriters Association was held on Monday, 
President John C. Goode, Secretary 
Bryson and Treasurer Jesse Hood 
Arthur Levy, chairman of 
the executive committee reviewed informally 
the activities of that committee during the past 
year in curbing part-timeism in Richmond. Mr. 
Levy said that several cases of alleged rebating 
had been reported to the executive committee, 
but that it was impossible to take action, be- 
cause those reporting the alleged infractions 
were unwilling to produce evidence other than 
mere hearsay. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: J. E. Woodward, presi- 
dent: W. J. Shillingburg, first vice-president ; 
R. B. Augustine, second vice-president; W. C. 
Metcalfe, secretary; J. B. Lipscomb, treasurer. 
John C. 


chairman of 


June 16. 


George T. 


each read reports. 


Goode, the retiring president, becomes 
the executive committee. The 
foregoing officers are members of this commit- 
tee, together with G. W. Diggs, C. T. Thurman, 
Foster Witt and G. L. Appich, who were named 
by Mr. Goode before he retired from the presi- 


dency. 





A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 


years has been rendering wunexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 


he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 














Life Salesmanship Course at Chattanooga 

Director Charles J. Rockwell of the Divi- 
sion of Life Insurance Salesmanship, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, with his entire faculty, be- 
gan a summer term of this famous school on 
June 9 at Chattanooga, under the 
auspices of the Life Underwriters Association 
The standard Pittsburgh course 
is being given and the entire faculty, of five 
members, are in charge. The class is made up 
of representatives from twenty-one companies 
and come from different States of the South 
who have, for the first time, had this oppor- 


Tenn., 


of that city. 


tunity made locally available. 


Des Moines Life Underwriters Elect 

Drs Mornes, Iowa, June 16.—J. E. Kerfcot, 
of the firm of St. John & Carter, agents for 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, was elected presi- 
Life 


Association at the June meeting. 


Underwriters 
Mr. Kerfoot 
during the past year as second vice- 


dent of the Des Moines 
served 
president. 

McDevitt, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer, Was Other 
officers elected were: M. M. Deming, second 


Frank 
named first vice-president. 


vice-president; Joe Peterson, secretary-treas- 
urer; Jack Hughes, chairman of the board of 


directors, and Vernon Novak, director. 


Death of Ernest E. Clark 
Des Motnes, June 16.—Ernest E. 
Clark, aged seventy-three, formerly president 
of the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, 
died at his home in this city June 11. He was 
Bankers Life for thirty 
He was not only a 


Iowa, 


connected with the 
years, retiring in 1916. 
capable and popular insurance man, but he was 
Many city enter- 
prises were featured by him. He is survived 
by his widow, one sister, Mrs. Emily Miles of 
Des Moines, a brother, S. J. Clark, Clarion, 
Pa., and a half-brother, FE. A. Reo of New 
London, Mo. 


also a community builder. 


Daniel E. Beasley announces his connection with 
the Independent Life Insurance Company of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., as district agency manager, ordinary life 
department, with headquarters at Paris, Tenn. Mr. 
Beasley’s territory includes the counties of Henry, 
Stewart, Ilouston, Benton, Carroll and Weakley. 
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BANKERS LIFE IN NEW QUARTERS 
Said to Occupy More Office Space Than 
Any Other Firm in Iowa 

Des Mornes, Iowa, June 16—The Bankers 
Life Company moved the past week from the 
Valley National Bank building to its new home 
in the top seven floors of the New Liberty 
building, Sixth and Grand avenues. With its 
new quarters the Bankers Life Company occu- 
pies more office space than any other single 
business firm in Iowa—73,938 square feet, ac- 
cording to its officers. 

In addition to the seven floors, the Bankers 
Life has obtained storage space in the base- 
ment of the building, and the use of the roof 
of the twelve-story building, where two II5- 
foot skeleton towers support the antennae of 
the company’s radio station WHO. 

The Bankers Life Company has a fifteen- 
year lease on its new quarters, calling for a 
total consideration of $1,950,000, or $140,000 a 
year. This, say real estate men, is the largest 
office-space lease ever signed in Towa. 


Joins Metropolitan Life 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, has announced the 
appointment of Glenn E. Rogers as assistant 
manager of the farm loan division of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Rogers is a graduate of Ames College, 
engaged in farm loan 
examinations in a number of Western States. 
For the past six years he has been associated 
with the Minnesota correspondents. 


Iowa, and has_ been 
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Reinsurance Co 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
MAGNOLIA BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LA SALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D.STRUDELL, Vice-President 
MORTON BIGGER, Secretary 
Cc. W. SIMPSON, Medical Director 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 
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INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES’ 
TEXT Books 


In Three Volumes 


Part I treats of the Principles of Interest (including Annuities- 
Certain), Life Annuities, and Assurances and Their Practica] 
Application. 


PartT II (Volume 1) deals with the Theory of Life Contingencies, 
embracing Mortality Tables; Single-Life Probabilities of Life 
and Death; Single-Life Annuities and Assurances; Statistical 
Application of the Mortality Table; Functions Involving 
Two or More Lives; Probabilities of Life and Death; Joint- 
Life and Last Survivor Annuities and Assurances; Contingent 
Assurances; Reversionary Annuities; Construction of Tables; 
Tables Involving Two or More Causes of .Decrement and 
Functions Dependent Thereon. 


ParT II (Volume 2) is entitled Calculus and Probability for 
Actuarial Students, and includes 21 chapters upon phases 
of such subjects as Finite Differences, Differential Calculus 
and Integral Calculus. 


PRICES: 
Part 1, 174 Paces... os cccsiccicck $5.00 
Part II (Vol. 1), 477 pages...... 13.00 
Part II (Vol. 2), 152 pages...... 5.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents in America 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





North British «« Mercantile 
Insurance Company 


LIMITED 
115 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler 
Leakage, War Risk, Explosion 
and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations 
SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











pany. 
vestigate. 


We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
It will pay anyone interested to in- 


All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 


territory onen 


lf Interested, Write 


JULIAN PRICE 


President 
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Actuaries Meet 
(Continued from page 21) 


to have the faculty of selecting against the 
companies. Careful selection of mortality 
tables was recommended, and attention was 
drawn to the fact that the annuity tables pub- 
lished by Emory McClintock, an actuary, 
prominent for many years, which have been in 
use generally for some time, are now quite 
largely being superseded by such tables as 
Danish Annuities, American Annuities and 
British Annuities of recent publication. 

Topic number two for informal discussion, 
“Monthly Premium insurance,” drew comment 
from M. W. Lorrey of the Metropolitan Life, 
W. M. Bagley, assistant actuary of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company; Mr. Wood; George 
Graham, vice-president of the Central States 
Life; S. E. Allison, actuary of the Pan Amer- 
ican of New Orleans; E. O. Dunlap of the 
Metropolitan, F. A. Draper of the National 
Life Association, and Mr. Cattel, who presided. 
The prevailing sentiment seemed to be that 
companies should, as a matter of service, permit 
policyholders to make monthly payments on 
premiums. There was some disagreement as to 
the practicability of the idea; for while the 
monthly payment plan works out well in most 
instances, it is not at all satisfactory in others. 
The discussion brought out the methods used 
by different companies. The first method was 
by permitting the insured to execute an instru- 
ment permitting the insurance company to draw 
against his bank account. This was described 
as a means of keeping extra loading low, and 
the cheapest of the four. It was limited, how- 
ever, to the number of applicants who had 
bank accounts. The second method was one 
used by a company which spreads commissicns 
over three years, and does not pay any commis- 
sion at all until the third monthly payment has 
been made. A true monthly premium was used, 
and the policy contained a number of special 
provisions. The method was found too expen- 
sive, and has been a disappointment so far. 
Other plans suggested were having policyhold- 
ers deposit a premium with the company 
against which the company may draw, a clause 
to that effect being inserted in the contract: 
and the use of a premium note or extension 
agreement. 

On Friday afternoon, informal discussion 
was continued—the first subject being “Binding 
Receipts.” A very valuable and exhaustive dis- 
sertation on this subject was furnished by FE. G. 
Fassell, assistant actuary of the Northwestern 
Mutual, based on wide experience of that com- 
pany. A question that has been in the minds 
of executives for some time was answered to 
the effect that a company can use binding 
Notices without any disadvantage. Mr. Fassell’s 
remarks were supplemented by Clinton O. 
Shepard, actuary of the Missouri State Life: 
Mr. Strong, V. R. Smith, actuary of the Con- 
federation Life Insurance Company of Canada: 
Mr. Vatter, assistant actuary of the John Han- 
cock Life, and others. It was stated that court 
decisions favor binders. 

The last topic for discussion, “Insurance of 


Minors,” was handled by Mr. Evans at some 
length. Further discussion revealed several 
facts of interest—that a few companies in- 
sure minors as young as ten years of age, but 
that the majority take fifteen or sixteen as a 
minimum, and insure with restrictions even 
then; that the general tendency was to treat 
minors the same as adults; court decisions are 
generally favorable to a minor’s making a valid 
life insurance contract; that some companies 
require the signature of parents or guard ans, 
but that most companies ignore the apparent 
inability of a minor to make a contract for 
himself. Some companies require special 
formal applications, giving information bear- 
ing on the moral hazards of the risk, and cne 
company will not allow a change of beneficiary 
until the policyholder reaches majority. 

It was announced that the growth of the 
American Institute of Actuaries was evidenced 


by the fact that there are at present 150 stu- 
dents now preparing for and taking examina- 
tions tor membership. Examinations cover a 
variety of mathematical and insurance subjects, 
both technical and practical. It requires from 
four to eight years to complete the course, and 
upon completion, qualifies successful applicants 
to full membership with the title of Fellow of 
the Institute. 

Two new members of the board of gov- 
ernors were elected, as follows, for a term of 
three years: Franklin B. Mead, secretary and 
actuary of the Lincoln National Life; E. L. 
Marshall, consulting actuary of Des Moines, Ia. 

The board of governors accepted with regret 
the resignation of H. L. Reitz as editor of 
the record, on account of ill health. 

The board also appointed E. R. Carter, act- 
uary of the National Life of the U. S. A,, as 
librarian. 
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Do Not Fail to Read the Illuminating Articles by 


GEORGE T. WIGHT, Secretary and Manager, Association of Life 
THOMAS W. BLACKBURN, Secretary and Counsel, American Life 
W. E. MALLALIEU, General Manager, National Board of Fire 


FRANK R. BELL, President, National Association of Insurance Agents, 
WILLIAM BROSMITH, President, International Association of 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS, General Manager, National Bureau of Casualty 


Health and Accident Underwriters’ 


R. R. HARROLD, President, International Claim Association, 


and numerous other prominent insurance men 


in the 


ORGANIZATION NUMBER 


OF 
THE SPECTATOR 
to be issued in July, 1924 


HIS special number will give merited recognition to the 

organizations which have contributed greatly to the up- 
building of the insurance business, and to the men whose broad 
vision, energy and self sacrifice, coupled with unremitting and 
intelligent efforts, have been influential factors in the steady 
improvement and enormous expansion thereof. 
The articles Describing the Achievements and Aims of the 
Most Important Organizations, and How They Benefit the 
Insurance Business and the Public, will be found interesting by 


THIS SPECIAL NUMBER WILL BE PRESENTED TO ALL REGULAR 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SPECTATOR 


Subscription price of THE SPECTATOR, $4.00 yearly. 
Price of the Organization Number, $1.00 per copy. 
Advertising rates quoted on application. 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
Certified Public Accountant 
Insurance a Specialty 
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FRANK J. HAIGHT 
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ACTUARY 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
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Benefit and Pension Funds 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford National Hartford Casualty Co. 
American Equitable U. 8. Fire Indemnity Company 


Fidelity-Phenix Stuyvesant of America 
Insurance Co. Automobile Insurance 
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Established 1865 
David Parks Fackler Edward B. Fackler 
William Breiby 


FACKLER, FACKLER & BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations 
Examinations 
50 BROAD STREET 


Consultations 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Joseph H. Woodward Richard Fondiller 


Harwood E. Ryan z 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in 
all Branches of Insurance. 


75 Fulton Street New York 





JULIAN C. HARVEY, F. A. I. A. 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING - SL. LOUIS, MO. 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 


Associate Actuary 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C.P.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N.W. Independent Life Building 














FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


PF. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Insur ance Exchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA, 














Conservation Specialists 





The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 











I. M. RUBINOW, Ph. D. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and STATISTICIAN 


Workmen's Compensation 1600 Bankers’ Trust Bldg. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. _ Telephone State 7298 
- CHICAGO 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 





Liability and Casualty Lines : . 
Industrial Funds, ete. Philadelphia 














Consulting Engineers 











PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Gree, Industrial and Special Classes. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Designer of 
HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 


37 Wall St. Tel. Hanover 6718 New York City 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Statisticians 











—— 


STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC. 




















Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 
Underwriters 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 











Recommends Changes 

(Continued from page 21) 
rates, with reserves not less than the National 
Fraternal Congress Table at 4 per cent full 
preliminary term plan. In case loan or cash 
values or other non-forfeiture options are 
offered, the rates should be based on a table not 
less than the American Experience 4 per cent 
full preliminary term. The plan of policies 
which fraternals may offer should be limited to 
whole life policies, limited pay life, term and 
continuous premium endowment policies, pro- 
viding for maturity at an age not less than 
sixty-five. All fraternal certificates should be 
filed with and approved by the Insurance Com- 
missioner before issued by the societies. All 
changes in by-laws or articles of incorporation 
should be approved by the Commissioner be- 
fore being put into effect by the society. 

The provisions regarding valuation of  poli- 
legal should be 
brought up to date in order to cover the vari- 
ous forms of policies now issued by insurance 
companies. The American #xperience Table 
at 314 per cent with modifications similar to the 
Illinois Standard basis should be prescribed as 
the minimum valuation basis. In case of group 
policies with rates fixed for a period not longer 
than five years, the American Men’s Table at 
3% per cent may be safely specified. 


cies by reserve companies 


A company should not be permitted to reduce 
its capital stock without permission of three- 
fourths of the stockholders of the company. 
This action should be under the supervision of 
and with the approval of the Insurance Com- 
missioner whose duty it is to protect the in- 


terests of policyholders. 


Hold Big Sales Congress in Utah 
SaLtt Laxe City, Utan, June 16.—W. E. 
Bilheimer of St. Louis, the “Billy Sunday” of 
life insurance, was greeted by 300 life insur- 


ance managers and agents from all parts of 
Utah, when he arrived at the Hotel Utah, this 
city, on June 6 to deliver his famous salesman- 
ship talk. 

The occasion was the annual sales congress 
of the Utah Life Underwriters’ Association, 
and George R. Duncan, manager here for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life and chairman of 
the committee in charge of arrangements, pre- 
sided. The gathering was of a strictly busi- 
ness nature, the only social function being the 
luncheon at the hotel in 
tinguished salesman. 


honor of the dis- 


Metropolitan Life Students Awarded 
Certificates 

Certificates were awarded to 
graduates of the business English classes of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York. These men and women who have suc- 
cessfully passed the course have remained after 
business hours to attend the free courses given 
by the company, in an effort to improve and 
enhance their value to the organization. 

Since the inception of the free classes 148 
advanced business English certificates have been 
awarded and 337 won in the elementary work. 
The company gives courses not only in Eng- 
lish but in stenography, typewriting, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, comptometer operation and other 
subjects. 


seventy-six 


L. A. Cerf Agency Outing 

Close to a hundred agents and executives, in- 
cluding Louis A. Cerf, attended the sixth an- 
nual outing of the L. A. Cerf General Agency, 

5 Broadway, New York city, held June 16, 
1924, at Bear Mountain on the Hudson. 

Dinner at the Bear Moutain Inn, followed by 
a group picture to commemorate the successful 
affair, was a preliminary to a baseball game 
in which Fred Striker pitched the downtown 
office to a 4 to I victory over the uptown office. 

The party returned to New York by a moon- 
light sail down the river. 


Inter-State Iowa Convention 

Des Mornes, Iowa, June 16.—A_ regional 
convention of the representatives of the Inter- 
State Business Mens Accident Association from 
the State of Iowa was held at the home office 
in Des Moines on Friday and Saturday, June 
6 and 7. The meeting was an informal affair 
and was held for the purpose of acquainting 
the representatives with the home office and 
the department heads. 

This regional meeting was attended by thirty 
of the Inter-State’s full-time who ex- 
pressed themselves as being well pleased with 


men, 


the home office of the Inter-State, and ex- 
pressed a desire to return again soon. 
—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Federal 


Life Insurance Club and the Inner Circle of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago will be held at the Edgewater 
Reach Hotel, September 29, 30 and October 1. 
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Bayard P. Holmes and Mrs. Holmes sailed 
early this week on the America for a two- 
months’ vacation trip in Europe. This is the 
ship carrying many of the Olympic athletes and 
the president of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
will be a spectator at many of the events. 

Vice-President William H. Kingsley of the 
Peen Mutual Life of Philadelphia sailed for a 
ten-week’s trip to Europe on June 17. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. Kingsley and Mr. and 
Mrs. Will O. Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson is the 
Penn Mutual’s General Agent at Evansville, Ill. 

A. C. McClean, the new president of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, was in at- 
tendance at the Republican national convention 
at Cleveland, June 10-13. Mr. McClean was 
one of the Keystone State G. O. P. delegation 
to the convention. 


Miss Bina M. West, supreme commander of 
the Women’s Benefit Association of the Macca- 
bees, Port Huron, Mich., has received high 
honors from the Republican Party. <A dele- 
gate to the recent convention in Cleveland, her 
ability was quickly recognized and culminated 
in the announcement, subsequent to the conven- 
tion, of her appointment to the executive com- 
mittee which will have direct charge of the 
coming campaign. She is also a member of 
the Republican National Committee. In her 
role on the executive committee Miss West will 
be associated with some of the most outstand- 
ing political and social figures of the day. She 
will undoubtedly be fully as successful as in 
her business, which is the largest of its kind 
in the country, in consequence of which she is 
said to be the highest paid woman executive 
in the country. 

Victor N. Valgren, manager of the crop 
and weather department of the Automobile In- 
surance Company, having prepared a thesis and 
passed an examination on the highly technical 
subject of agricultural finance and economics 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy by the University of Chicago at the re- 
cent commencement exercises. The recipient of 
the honor has spent many years studying the 
subject of his thesis, his experience in agricul- 
ture ranging from actual “dirt farmer” to that 
of professor of agricultural economics in Min- 
nesota, Kansas and Nebraska universities. Mr. 
Valeren joined the staff of the Automobile In- 
surance Company last December, coming from 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
where he held the position of economist in 
charge of the division of agricultural finance. 
He is making an exhaustive study of general 
crop insurance possibilities, and is attempting 
to devise insurance coverages which will pro- 
tect the farmer from the many hazards he is 
compelled to face. 

Paul Sanborn of the Paul Clark agency, 
Boston, who is but twenty-three years old and 
has written over a million and a half since he 
joined the John Hancock a few years ago, is 
the butt of many good-natured jests resulting 
from the fact that he recently sold what was 
considered a difficult prospect when the two 
of them were crossing the street in a traffic 
jam. When the pair reached the curb the deal 
was closed, although some say the policy would 
have matured before it was written if they had 
not been so clever dodging automobiles. 

William R. Baker, Kansas Superintendent of 
Insurance, has been troubled with a throat 
affection for some months. His physicians have 
been urging him to have his tonsils removed 
and then they could treat his throat and prob- 
ably effect a cure within a short time. Last 
Saturday Mr. Baker went to a hospital for 
the beginning of the treatment and to have his 
tonsils removed. 
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INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY LIFE AGENT 


Two Companion Pocket Publications 
Unequalled as Canvassing Documents 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PREMIUM RATES AND POLICIES 


The Handy Guide 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION, 1924 


Presents complete premium rates and policy forms of 184 
companies. 

THE Hanpy GUIDE gives the facts concerning premium rates, 
surrender values, policies and applications of the active life 
insurance companies of the country. 

The book being alphabetically arranged, is self-indexing, and 
all of the matter relating to any one company is grouped to- 
gether. The volume also contains annuity rates, reserves upon 
various mortality tables and rates of interest, etc. 

Its value to every progressive agent is incalculable. 

In the many years of its publication THE HANDY GuIDE has 
maintained the highest reputation for reliability and complete- 
ness. 

Price, in flexible binding, $4.00 
Price, with thumb index, $4.35 


Vest Pocket 
Life Agents Brief 


1924 EDITION 


A most convenient work on premium rates, dividends, net 
cost, cash values and policy provisions. 

Premium rates for 184 companies shown at a glance. All 
companies listed under each age. 

Dividends and Average Yearly Cost for 5 and 10 Year 
Periods. A valuable series of tables, showing dividends paid 
year by year for a period of ten years and the average yearly 
cost for both five and ten year periods. The schedule covers 
Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year En- 
dowment policies issued at ages of 25, 35, 45 and 55. The 
arrangement of the tables admits of an instant comparison of 
dividends to policyholders and net cost, making it invaluable 
to the agent when comparing the figures of two or more com- 
panies. 

This edition of the Lire AGENTS BRIEF also presents, in 
compact form, the amount of annual dividends per $1,000 of 
insurance paid in the year 1924 on the three leading forms of 
policy contracts, viz.: Ordinary life, twenty-payment life, 
and twenty-year endowments, issued during a period of five 
years. The dividends are given for ages at entry of 25, 30, 
35, 40, 45 50, 55 and 60. By a concise form of arrangement 
the figures are shown in immediate contrast with the premium 
charged, so that the determination of the net cost is easily 
arrived ac. 

In the 1924 edition are presented for the first time, Industrial 
Rates, lists of companies transacting sub-standard business, 
and companies accepting business in connection with bank 
deposits. 

The LirFE AGENTS BRIEF also shows a record of deferred 
dividends and group insurance and United States war insur- 
ance rates. 

Policy provisions ciearly indicated for all companies under 
appropriate headings, including military and naval service 
clauses, disability and double indemnity benefits. 

Net costs shown for ten years and fifteen of actual experience. 
No estimates or guesswork. 

Cash values presented in most comprehensive form. 

The best and most inexpensive book for agents. 


Price, in flexible binding, $2.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Non Assessable Policies 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 





Automobile Insurance 
Exchange 


Insuring all classes of Automobiles for 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY 
DAMAGE and PERSONAL 
LIABILITY 





Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


Attorney-in-fact 





R. A. CHASE C. W. KANOUSE 


Otis Building “—— 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Representatives desired in Pennsylvania and Maryland 























Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York Tennessee 
+New York State North Carolina 
New Jersey South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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